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T IS NOT MY INTENTION to discuss the United 
Nations with you today from a legalistic or theoretical 
standpoint. It seems to me a mistake to examine living, 

growing organizations which deal with the real, immediate, 
and crucial political and economic problems of today's world 
in any abstract or—if you will excuse the word—academic 
fashion. The United Nations is a vital, going concern which 
must be taken account of as a reflection of the needs and 
problems, the hopes and aspirations of the world’s and, indeed, 
our own, people. In looking at this organization from that 
standpoint, I must also of necessity focus particularly on how 
the United Nations—as a political organization—looks from 
the United States point of view—which is my point of view, 
officially as well as personally. In doing so, I hope that I 
shall be able to answer the question which I pose now: “How 
important is the United Nations in American foreign policy?” 
The United Nations is now almost 12 years old and there 
is still much mystery about it in the public mind and, it 
might be fair to say, even some confusion in the minds of 
those who participate in its work. Much of this mystery comes 
from an understandable mood of utopianism generated by 
the tragic cost of victory in World War II and the determina- 
tion—the same as we had after World War I—never to have 
another such blood bath. This gave rise to pictures in the 
minds of many people of a parliament of man which would 
bring about fundamental changes in the nature of things 
1 result in peace for all time. What this boiled down to 


ana 
was a determination somehow or other to change human 


nature 


In that atmosphere of hope, and even of belief in the dawn 
of a new day, the United Nations was born. However, even 
though they may have sympathized with these boundless 
hopes, the men who actually wrote the charter were ex- 
perienced diplomatists and statesmen who knew human 
nature very well. The charter they wrote was, in its main 
provisions, not a blueprint for heaven, but a clear-sighted 
plan for cooperation among the very durable human in- 
stitutions called sovereign nations which these men repre- 
sented. It was, in the main, a realistic document. 

It was particularly realistic in giving a special position to 
the five great powers. Unless this had been done, the United 
Nations could not have come into existence and, unless 
this position is maintained, it is doubtful if it could endure. 
It was realistic also in that it did not give the United Nations 
any powers of government on its own; it did not attempt to 
create a world government or a superstate. 

I say “in the main” it was realistic. There were exceptions. 
There were some powers of decision which the charter 
theoretically conferred on the United Nations but which, 
in the bright light of day, could not be exercised. Chief 
among these was the plan, requiring unanimous agreement 
of the great powers, to put at the disposition of the Security 
Council, land, sea and air forces contributed by member states. 
Through that provision public opinion was permitted to hope 
that the United Nations would soon have its own armed 
forces and be able, if need be, to make war in its own right 
against any aggressor nation. But none of that ever came to 
pass, and it is 10 years since any serious attention was given 
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JAMES W. BARCO 


to it. That is the path toward a world government, and the 
United Nations has taken an entirely different turning. 

But before we forget about that untravelled path of world 
government, let's. try to see clearly why it could not be 
travelled in our time. Leaving out all the innumerable practical 
obstacles, it could not be done even theoretically for this 
simple reason: World government, like any other government; 
is nothing but tyranny unless, in Jefferson’s words, it “derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed.” There 
are in today’s world several widely different and even pro- 
foundly conflicting ways of life. No single government could 
possibly fit them all. 

The United Nations, as it functions today, recognizes these 
facts. It proclaims the profound truth that humanity is one, 
and yet it accepts as a fact that humanity is divided politically 
into a motley assortment of sovereignties and is likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. What it strives to do 
above all else is to prevent disputes among these sovereignties 
from erupting into war, and to prove in practice that nations 
can cooperate for the benefit of all concerned—rather than 
having to seek to gain always at one another’s expense. The 
United Nations, then, strives not toward world government, 
but toward an ideal which surely is no less lofty—a peaceful 
community of sovereign nations. 

Now, that United Nations ideal happens also to be the 
ideal of the United States of America—because it is precisely 
in a peaceful community of sovereign nations that the Ameri- 
can values of life can best flourish, endure and spread. 

It is no coincidence that the basic goals of the United 
Nations are also goals of the United States. American leaders 
of both major political parties were in at the birth of the 
United Nations; much of the language of the charter was 
written by those American leaders; the United Nations would 
probably never have been founded without us. We are the 
strongest free nation and the wealthiest. We have as big a 
stake as any people in the world in preserving and developing 
that world community of sovereign nations in which we as 
a people have had so much success. Therefore, the success of 
the United Nations is bound to help the United States, as 
well as others. 

Now I would like to say something about the place which 
the United Nations holds in the entire picture of inter- 
national relations today. 

First, obviously some international rea © 
on at the United Nations buildings in N ‘k and others 
are not. Outside the United Nations there © much traffic 
directly between the capitals of nations. There are also 
regional meetings, military alliances, economic groupings, 
and so forth, which form very important parts of the ma- 
chinery of the community of nations and are likewise outside 
the United Nations. In terms of sheer volume, the amount of 
international work done in the United Nations must be only 
a fraction of the total—but in terms of importance that 
fraction ranks at the top, because it includes nearly every 
one of the leading international issues. 

My second point is that there is no moral difference what- 
ever between actions taken through the United Nations 
machinery and those taken outside it. The acts of nations 
are good or bad because of their intrinsic nature, not because 
of where they are taken. Often, when some problem is 
handled outside the United Nations, you read, in newspapers, 
charges that the United States or some other country has 
bypassed the United Nations—as if we had some moral 
obligation to do all our international business in those build- 
ings in New York. Then at other times, when we do take 
an issue to the United Nations, you may read criticisms that 
we have passed the buck to the United Nations; whereas the 


is are carried 
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truth is that when we bring an issue to the United Nations 
our United States task of leadership is just beginning. 

Confusion on this score can be avoided if we remember 
that the United Nations is two things: first, a charter or 
code of conduct, and, second, a practical machine for helping 
sovereign nations to put that code into effect. Now, the heart 
of the charter is a set of moral principles; among them, that 
states will settle their disputes by peaceful means, in ways 
which do not endanger international peace or justice. A 
country which belongs to the United Nations and has ratified 
the charter is pledged to settle its disputes peacefully both 
within and outside the United Nations machinery. In fact, 
article 33 of the charter pledges nations in disputes with 
each other to use “first of all” the techniques of “negotiation 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choosing.” That is another way of saying, “Don’t 
burden the United Nations with your disputes until you have 
tried every possible means of settling them outside the United 
Nations, without success.” 

And even when an issue is under debate in the United 
Nations, more often than not we are working also through 
regular diplomacy in various countries to help the United 
Nations achieve a solution. 

What I am trying to make clear is that the United Nations 
as an institution—the headquarters buildings on the East 
River, the General Assembly, the councils and commissions, 
the Secretary General, and so on—all exist in the same world, 
with the same old-time relations and machinery between 
nations. When an issue is brought to the United Nations it 
is not thereby magically translated into some fourth dimension 
where the ordinary laws of international politics and national 
power and human nature cease to operate. The proceedings 
of the Security Council or the General Assembly, dealing with 
political issues such as Algeria, or disarmament, or Palestine, 
go on concurrently with very active contacts on the same 
subject between the governments most concerned. The United 
Nations debates themselves contain the same mixtures of 
statesmanship and demagoguery which you will find wherever 
human beings engage in political life. Such solutions as the 
United Nations achieves do not emerge from some magical 
cauldron but are put together with infinite care and much 
soul-searching, in innumerable public debates and private 
diplomatic meetings, by the very human and hard-working 
representatives of sovereign nations. 

At this point you may ask—'Well, if that is all the United 
Nations is, what's the use of it? What does it add that we 
didn’t have before?” 

It adds at least four essential things. 

First, it adds a charter, which contains the only agreed 
code of behavior which all nations—or almost all—have 
agreed to observe. The charter is not always lived up to by 
those who agreed to it, but it has incalculable value as a 
standard by which nations are morally obliged to shape their 
actions even when they are under great temptation to do 
otherwise. They know that any nation pays a high price in 
terms of its international standing and influence if it cannot 
justify its actions in the light of the charter’s provisions. 
The Soviet Union is indeed paying such a price right now 
for its utter disregard of principle and morality in Hungary, 
and the Soviet Union is painfully aware of this. 

The second new thing which the United Nations adds 
is a world meeting place, or, in the charter’s phrase, “a center 
for harmonizing the actions of nations.” It is a neutral ground 
where representatives of nations in conflict can sometimes 
meet quietly to take important steps toward settling dangerous 
disputes. It is a year-round community of representatives of 
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81 countries who get to know each other's points of view 
and who report constantly to their governments. Their reports 
of how their countries’ policies look in the eyes of the other 
members, can and often do, raise the standards of national 
conduct considerably, because the atmosphere of this har- 
monizing center is set to a large extent by the moral pre- 
cepts of the charter. Thus at the United Nations, concrete 
and definite cooperative ventures can be worked out to prevent 
wars. The most striking such venture in recent years is the 
United Nations emergency force in the Near East which is 
making an indispensable contribution to peace in the Near 
East and which could never have been created except in the 
United Nations. 

Third, the United Nations furnishes a uniquely valuable 
servant of international peace in the person of the Secretary 
General. Mr. Hammarskjold has earned great prestige for 
himself and for the office he occupies. He has performed 
services for the community of nations which would have been 
impossible for any representative of a single nation. 

Fourth and finally, the United Nations makes a uniquely 
valuable contribution in the realm of public debate and 
public opinion. It has an enormous potential for mobilizing 
world opinion and bringing it to bear on a given issue. By 
doing this it can influence powerfully the actions of sovereign 
nations. This influence can do things which nothing else 
except war could do. For instance, it has saved India and 
Pakistan from a disastrous renewal of the war over Kashmir. 
It brought the United States and the Republic of Korea 
considerable military help and enormous moral backing in 
the war against Communist aggression in Korea. It success- 
fully pressured Red China to release 15 American airmen 
who were being held back illegally after the Korean war. 
It virtually forced a reversal of Soviet opposition to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposal for a world atoms-for-peace 
agency. And, in the Near East last fall and winter, it brought 
about a cease-fire and a definite turn away from war at a 
moment of great peril to the entire world. It is no exaggeration 
to say that this could not have been done without the United 
Nations. 

Those achievements all arose from the pressure of world 
public opinion, when that opinion had been brought to a 
focus by action in the United Nations. 

Even with all these resources, of course, and with the 
loyal backing of many members, the United Nations is not 
all-powerful. The Soviet slaughter in Hungary, in complete 
defiance of the United Nations, was agonizing proof of how 
little the United Nations—or the free nations themselves, 
for that matter—can do peacefully to restrain a country 
which has very great power and no morals. But our efforts 
were not useless even so. The world-wide condemnation which 
the United Nations General Assembly voted against Moscow 
gave assurance that the Budapest freedom fighters did not die 
in vain. The fire of indignation which they lit was spread 
by the United Nations all over the world, and the Soviet 
Union will not be able to extinguish it for many years to 
come. 

One cannot foresee fully the consequences for eastern Europe 
of the exposure by the United Nations of the true nature of 
the Soviet aggression in Hungary, but I predict that what 
the United Nations has done and will yet do in the case of 
Hungary will be regarded in the future as a turning point in 
Soviet world influence. This, in my opinion, may well be 
the beginning of the end as far as communism’s appeal to the 
minds of men is concerned. If this proves to be true, the 
United Nations’ contribution in the case of Hungary will 
have been very great, despite the obvious limits on the direct 
action it could take. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The United Nations’ record for the past year can perhaps 
be summed up in this way. There were two great crises in 
world politics, occurring at the same time, both threatening 
war. The United Nations dealt with both crises, up to the 
limits of peaceful action, and the United States was in the 
lead at the United Nations in shaping the General Assembly's 
action. One of the two crises, that in Hungary ended without 
immediate, tangible success, but with perhaps more im- 
portant, long-range consequences. In the other, in Egypt, 
disaster was forestalled and a new chance for peace was 
created. Without the United Nations it seems probable that 
none of this would have happened and that, from one of 
these situations or the other, war would have come to us all. 

I would like to point out three conclusions about the 
handling in the General Assembly of the Near East crisis 
and its aftermath. 

First, just as Hungary illustrates clearly and tragically what 
the United Nations cannot do tangibly, so the Near East 
illustrates what the United Nations can do tangibly. The 
General Assembly by its resolutions stopped massive military 
attacks on Egypt by three nations and brought about a cease- 
fire—all within a few days after the first shot was fired. The 
United Nations then created an emergency police force of 
troops from small nations, thereby enabling the attackers 
to withdraw and peaceful conditions to be restored. That is 
something the United States could not have done with its 
own troops without grave danger that the Soviet forces 
would also step in, which was one of the chief things we 
were working to prevent. 

Second, in achieving these results the United Nations 
made the fullest use of all four of its unique assets jointly 
and severally—the charter, the world meeting place, the 
Secretary General, and the capacity for mobilizing world 
opinion. What was done could not have been done by the 
United States acting alone. 

Third and last: the stand which the United States took 
in the Near East crisis is a historic landmark in the growth 
of our country’s foreign policy. It was a painful experience 
for us to find ourselves in opposition to three very close and 
influential friends. But that opposition has largely passed 
into history, whereas the positive results of the stand we took 
will be with us for a long time to come. 

What are those positive results? 

One is, as I said before, that the menace of war has receded 
and there is reason to hope that a new chance has been 
created to try again for real and lasting peace in the Near 
East. 

A second result is that the standing of the United States 
in Africa, the Middle East and Asia has increased. Even 
though we did not approve many of Egypt's actions and 
even though the attackers were our close friends and allies, 
we insisted that Egypt had as much right to the protection 
of the Charter as any other nation. 

A third result, flowing from the second, is that countries 
in the Near and Middle East are more awake than ever before 
to the fact that Soviet colonial ambitions endanger their 
existence; and, as in Jordan, they are more than ever inclined 
to seek United States help to combat Communist penetration. 

A fourth result is that Great Britain, France, and Israel, by 
heeding the call of world opinion expressed in the General 
Assembly, did themselves credit as civilized nations possessing 
a high degree of moral courage and self-discipline. Mean- 
while the Soviet Union proved in Hungary that it was just 
the opposite. 

The fifth resulr—and perhaps the most important in the 
long run—is that the United Nations is stronger and more 
influential than ever. 
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JAMES W. BARCO 


Let me explain why in my opinion this growth of United 
Nations influence is so important. 

You will remember I said the United Nations is dedicated 
to a goal which is basic to our American interest: the 
creation of a peaceful world community of sovereign nations. 
I will go even further. The United States can best fulfill its 
duty as the leader of the free world in the United Nations. 

This duty of leadership is one which we did not seek. 
History thrust it upon us. Thus in one sense the United States 
takes its place in a long line of nations each of which, for a 
time, made the chief decisions which resulted in war or 
peace, justice or injustice for many other states. Virtually 
all of them, in the past, established their leadership by con- 
quest and maintained it, at least in part, in the form of 
empire, holding weaker peoples in political subjection, and 
yet achieving many splendid things in the spread of law, 
education and the arts. 

We Americans will never have an empire: economically 
we do not need one, temperamentally we do not want one, 
and historically we would be madmen, in this day and age, 
to try to get one. But we do have the power to lead—and, 
for our own security we must lead. The next question is: 
Since we are destined never to have an empire, what form 
and character should our leadership take? 

That is where the United Nations comes in. The United 
Nations is many things, some of which I have mentioned; 
but no study of it is complete unless it is seen also as the 
place in which the United States of America carries out its 
responsibilities of world leadership. 

At this point a sober question may be in order: Just how 
influential is the United States in the United Nations? I 
can give you a few rough indications. We are influential 
enough so that, in the 11 years since the United Nations 
began to operate, we have not been on the losing side of 
the vote in the Genera! Assembly on a single question of 
really first-rate importance to us. We are influential enough 
so that a very large part of the initiative in the General 
Assembly on key political questions comes from us. Let me 
illustrate this. 

Last fall and winter, in the General Assembly proceed.ngs 
on the uprising in Hungary, 11 resolutions were adopted. 
Of these, 7 were introduced by the United States, either alone 
Or with cosponsors. Many of these resolutions had as many 
as 24 countries as cosponsors, and they were written and re- 
written in meetings of representatives of the sponsors. The 
chairman of all these meetings was the United States repre- 
sentative. In other words, on this question of Hungary, a 
European country, the main initiative lay not with any of 
Hungary's European neighbors, but with the United States 
as the acknowledged leader of the free world. 

Another illustration: The handling of the Middle East 
crisis in the General Assembly. Of the 16 resolutions which 
the General Assembly adopted on this crisis, 7 were intro- 
duced by the United States, and it was the United States 
delegation that was looked to by the vast majority for 
leadership at every stage of the debate. Other countries such 
as Canada, India, and Norway, made notable contributions 
for which we were very grateful, but the daily burden of 

shaping the strategy of the General Assembly fell mainly 
on the shoulders of the United States delegation. 

It is important not to exaggerate this. Although we are 
the most influential single member, we do not by any means 
get everything our own way. We would not wish to do so. 
Yet it is quite wrong to say, as some people have said 
recently, that the leadership and power in the United Nations 
in the past 2 years have fallen into the hands of the countries 
from Asia and Africa, or, as they are often called. the Afro- 
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Asian bloc. The Afro-Asian countries have never voted as a 
solid bloc, and they are less and less likely to do so as 
time goes by because of their great diversity. 

Of course the Afro-Asian delegations do wield more in- 
fluence than they once did, especially since the admission of 
13 countries from that vast region of the world in the past 
2 years. But there is nothing in chat situation to frighten us, 
however much we may deplore the hypernationalism of one 
or another country from that area. Such differences as we 
have with them are manageable, just as our differences with 
countries in Europe and Latin America are manageable. The 
basic fact about that area is that over 600 million people of 
the free world have emerged since World War II into inde- 
pendent nationhood and have taken a stake in the community 
of sovereign nations. They have eagerly joined the United 
Nations and have taken great pride in their contributions 
to its work. They are beginning to enjoy their political in- 
heritance as free peoples. Most of them have yet to come 
into their economic inheritance, and often they want to 
develop their countries faster than sound practice would 
dictate; but that is a sign of vigor and health, not of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Of one thing we can be sure: Every one of the score of 
new nations belonging to the United Nations would pay a 
great price, if need be, to preserve its independence against 
any imperial threat, including that of world communism. Their 
spokesmen have made it clear repeatedly that their inde- 
pendence is the most precious thing they have. 

The United States finds itself, in the United Nations, in a 
position familiar to leaders—in the middle. The job of 
reconciling opposing interests and cooling animosities often 
falls to us. The list of countries with which we consult on 
a regular basis continually grows longer—which simply 
reflects the fact that we try to lead in the United Nations 
and elsewhere by persuasion, not by coercion or dictation. 

If we are to lead by persuasion, and not by dictation, we 
must be careful to understand and take account of the 
interests and sensibilities of others. This means that United 
States policy decisions are always much more difficult to 
reach, and usually more complicated v hen they are reached, 
than the decision of a country which has only itself to speak 
for. It means that we may also be targets of envy by peoples 
whose material standard of life is less than ours, and that 
this difference sets up from time to time a psychological 
barrier between us and such peoples. 

Yet most representatives of free countries at the United 
Nations realize very clearly that the entire community of 
nations which today safeguards human freedom, however 
imperfectly, would be swept away if the power and resolu- 
tion of the United States were taken out of the balance. 
Most of them know-—often more clearly than their home 
opinion permits them to say in public—how profoundly the 
Soviet Union and its Chinese Communist ally are committed 
to the overthrow of that community of nations. There are 
some, of course, who still must learn those bitter truths, but 
the learning process is going on all the time. 

But it would be quite wrong to say that the newly inde- 
pendent countries are the only learners at the United Nations, 
or that they are the pupils and we the teacher. Far from 
it. We are all learners at the United Nations, and we par- 
ticularly must learn from others if we are to lead. 

We must know how to reconcile the equal sovereign 
rights of all nations with the huge inequalities of national 
power. 

We must know how to cope with the lingering distrust, 
which runs very deep in newly independent countries, against 
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ull Western Powers often including ourselves—an emotion 
which dies very slowly 

We must know how to respond to the new nations’ 
tremendous urge for economic growth and yet not yield to 
ambitious economic schemes which we know will not work, 
and which might well kill the fabled goose without having 
received a single golden egg. 

We must know how to live up to our liberating anticolonial 
principles without self-righteousness, and without slighting 
the vast achievements and vast practical problems of such 
a power as Great Britain, whose former dominions and 
colonies today make up about a seventh of the membership 
of the United Nations 

We must know how to deal in the United Nations with a 
Soviet Communist power which proclaims the end of our 
way of life as an article of faith and whose daily conduct, 
in the United Nations and out of it, is in violent, fundamental 
conflict with the charter—and yet, which by our efforts, in 
many years’ trial of faith and endurance, may yet be brought 
into the fold of law-abiding sovereign States. 

And finally, where problems cannot quickly be overcome, 
we must learn to be patient without being any less determined. 

The epic struggle of our century, whose outline appears 
almost daily at the United Nations, is the struggle of a 
community of nations to come fully to life. With a very 
few exceptions the free nations which possess colonies seem 
determined that all subject peoples under their dominion 
shall before very long govern themselves, whether within 
the mother country or as independent nations. The subject 
peoples themselves, far from being at war with the com- 
munity of free nations, are seeking with all their might to 
take up what they regard as their rightful places in that 
community. In that enormous transition there are tragic 
ind bloody passages which we deplore—but the transition 
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itself is one of the great human facts of the age. 

Yet there is a third of mankind which is ruled by Soviet 
communism—a fundamentally different system which debases 
the individual and exalts the state, which with inexpressible 
gall claims an infallible scientific key to all human problems, 
and which still claims the whole world as its inheritance. 
The propagandists in Moscow often speak of a struggle 
between two systems—communism on one side and, in their 
picture, capitalism on the other. Well, half of that picture 
is mythology, because fortunately the free world hasn't got 
and never will have any system that is comparable to com- 
munism. The minute we adopted a world system we would 
cease to be free either politically or intellectually, and the 
nations among us would cease to be sovereign—just as they 
have under communism. 

The real situation is that a community of sovereign 
nations—not a system but a community, striving all over 
the world to create ordered freedom and justice for the vast 
variety of human nature and human circumstance—is under 
attack by a political system which manacles freedom. 

Fortunately there is a good deal of evidence that comm- 
munism is losing its dynamic appeal in the world. These 
developments should strengthen our faith in the future. Mean- 
while, with unceasing intellectual inquiry, our own free- 
world horizons can continue to expand. 

Given enough stamina and imagination and dedication in 
this and other free countries, we have reason to foresee a 
time when the peoples of Eastern Europe, of the Soviet 
Union and the mainland of China, will be welcomed as free 
peoples into a worldwide community of sovereign nations. 
That was, I believe, the vision which the fathers of the 
United Nations had in their minds. It is a noble enough 
vision to deserve the best efforts we, in this country, can 
muster. 


Charter Of Economic Human Rights 


ECONOMIC AND HUMAN RIGHTS TIED INTO ONE PACKAGE 


By SYLVIA F. PORTER, Hall Syndicate Columnist 


Delivered at the luncheon plenary session of the Colgate University Foreign Policy Conference, Hamilton, N. Y., July 3, 1957 


HEN I WAS asked to address an audience as 

informed and sophisticated as this one, my first reac- 

tion was one of great humility. Having known your 
counterparts in my home town of New York and having a 
layman's awe of that so often incomprehensible non-thing 
called “foreign policy,” I am acutely aware of the knowledge 
which you have. And I am uncomfortably wary of the skep- 
ticism which you understandably must hold toward me, who 
would come before you and presume to hand you polished 
profundities 

What,” my first reaction was, “could I possibly say to a 
distinguished audience of your caliber which would be in any 
way of real meaning and which would not make you more 
skeptical than ever?” 

Chen came my second reaction and I assure you it took a 
long time in coming. It was: “If I am to say in these few 
minutes something that will be of meaning, it must come 
out of the experience and learning of my lifetime.” 

And then came my third reaction. On everyone's lips in 
our nation today are the words “human rights.” Surely, I need 
not elaborate on the great upheaval which has been and is 


taking place in our South and which is casting a powerful 
shadow over everything said and done throughout our coun- 
try. Surely, I need not remind you of the great decisions affirm- 
ing human liberties which have just been handed down by 
our Supreme Court. Surely, I meed not explain to you that 
while other countries have been fighting desperately to achieve 
recognition of human rights, many of us in this country have 
been fighting just as desperately to preserve recognition of 
them. And thus, I came to my address to you. 

“Certainly,” said I to myself, “I who have spent a lifetime 
studying, writing, eating, living economics can tie economics 
and human rights into a package.” And that thought led me 
to what I am trying to formulate before you at this luncheon— 
A CHARTER OF ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHTS. 

You will forgive me, ladies and gentlemen, if in suggesting 
this charter to you I fumble a bit for words, and if I speak 
without the clarity which many of you have come to expect 
from me. If I do fumble, it is because I am trying to say in 
a few minutes what is the sum total of a lifetime of study 
and experience and in this case, I am knowingly walking a 
road never charted before. 
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SYLVIA F. PORTER 


“What should I mention as among the economic human 
rights belonging to us in this meeting hall and everywhere?” 
(1) A FIRST ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHT IS THE 
RIGHT TO BELIEVE PASSIONATELY THAT BOTH 
VIRULENT DEPRESSIONS AND DEVASTATING INFLA- 
TIONS ARE MAN MADE AND SINCE THEY ARE MAN 
MADE, THEY CAN BE CONTROLLED BY MAN AND 
CAN BE ELIMINATED BY MAN. 

Do not, I beg you, be misled into underestimating this 
point because it sounds so simple. If it sounds simple, it is 
most deceptively so. For I put this point first, because of all 
the attitudes which distinguish us in July, 1957, from the 

ople who were sitting in meetings similar to this in 1929, 
1930, 1931, and 1932 it is this passionate belief which more 
and more of us have embraced: when economic disaster 
threatens, we must do something to avert it and we CAN do 
something to avert it. Those of you who remember 1929-30 
may recall that it was the common belief at that time that 
there was nothing we could do about the depression except 
suffer through it. It was the general conviction that it was 
essential we go through the wringer and only after we had 
gone through the wringer could we come out nice and clean 
and dry and ready for an economic upturn. 

The depression of 1929-32 did not have to happen. It did 
not have to last so long, it did not have to become so catas- 
trophic, it did not have to destroy a whole generation. It did 
all of these things, however, and one reason, I repeat, that 
it did, is that the leaders of this country then did not have 
the passionate belief that somethintg could be done to cushion 
its impact. So let us list among the first of our economic rights 
today, say I, this passionate belief—because it alone can be 
one of our greatest defenses against a repetition of the chaos 
of the early '30s. 

And everything I have said here can be turned around and 
applied to the other side of the coin—a devastating inflation. 

Today, the ever-turning price-wage spiral is our most im- 
mediate enemy. And while we call the inflation we have today 
a “creeping” one, amy monster which can push up our cost 
of living a full 4 per cent in just 12 months is moving at a 
lot faster than a creeping pace. Nothing could more dramatic- 
ally illustrate what is going on than this month’s boost in 
steel wages and steel prices. Neither increase is particularly 
“sensational” taken by itself—and neither were the increases 
of 1956 particularly sensational. Yet, the 1956 price rise in 
steel raised the price of washing machines by 7 per cent, the 
price of home freezers by 6 per cent, the price of autos by 
4 per cent. It caused increases of 10 per cent in the prices 
of bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, steel castings and steel barrels; 
increases of 5 to 10 per cent in the prices of motors and 
generators, hand tools, cutting tools, machinery and industrial 
furnaces. 

We must have a PASSIONATE BELIEF that we can act 
intelligently and in time to control the monster before its 
creep turns into a run and then into a gallop. And in this 
belief, we can start asking the right questions so that we can 
have a fighting chance to reach the right answers. For instance: 

How can the United States, without slapping on detested 
direct controls, restrain the leap-frogging of prices and wages, 
wages and prices? 

How can our monetary authorities maintain what they 
insist are essential restrictions on the supply of money without 
penalizing deserving borrowers and forcing postponement of 
such obviously imperative projects as new schools and roads? 

How can individual corporations and local government offi- 
cials be convinced that they must slow their own spending 
on their own treasured projects in order to protect the health 
of the entire economy? 
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What weapons—outside of curbs on credit—have we 
control inflation and what weapons should we now try to 
devise and perfect? 

Only if we believe we have the brains and the courage to 
control our economic destinies will we ask the right ques 
tions. And oniy when we ask the questions will we find the 
right answers. This economic human right to BELIEVE is 
one we must guard unceasingly. 

(2) A SECOND ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHT THAI 
HAS COME OUT OF MY YEARS OF STUDY AND 
EXPERIENCE IS, | SUBMIT, THE RIGHT TO PLAN 
BOLDLY AND AGGRESSIVELY FOR A STEADY AND 
SUSTAINED ECONOMIC GROWTH OF OUR COUN- 
TRY, A STEADY AND SUSTAINED RISE IN THE SPIR 
ITUAL AND EMOTIONAL STANDARDS OF ALL OUR 
PEOPLE. 

The key word here is PLAN. For I recall, and it was not 
too many years ago, when that word “plan” was a dirty word. 
The implication it was given was that those who planned 
were plotting for a managed society which would have all 
the disadvantages and curses of Fascism, Communism and 
Socialism and none of the advantages and beauties of private 
enterprise and people's capitalism. 

But inherent in the first economic human right which I 
mentioned is the second. If we have a passionate belief in 
our ability as human beings to eliminate the economic evils 
created by human beings, then we must plan to do so. And 
we must uphold planning as a right. Perhaps it is true that 
the so-called built-in stabilizers we now have in our society 
unemployment insurance, bank deposit insurance, Social Secu- 
rity, the minimum wage, etc.—came about pretty haphazardly 
but if so, there was nothing haphazard about the Employment 
Act of 1946. There is nothing haphazard about the economic 
planning being done by the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers today. There is nothing haphazard about the Federal 
Reserve Board’s determined efforts to curb the expansion of 
our money supply so that today’s price-wage spiral won't be 
stimulated even more by easy money and cheap credit 

Let me bring this point up to the minute, to the news 
in this morning’s newspapers. For the first time in more than 
10 years of sterile talks with the Soviet Union, there is a 
real possibility that we'll reach a limited compromise on world 
disarmament and we'll take a tiny, cautious step toward 
control of spending on nuclear weapons. 

While it’s still only a possibility, not more than a “feel” 
in the atmosphere, the very hint of progress on disarmament 
has been cited by Wall Street experts as an “excuse” for 
stock market declines im recent weeks and it led one of the 
coldest-blooded financiers I know to remark to me the other 
day, “You've been wondering how the creeping inflation 
would end. This is how. Progress on disarmament will send 
a scare through the entire economy. Psychology will turn 
from confidence to fright. The ‘best’ we'll get is a repetition 
of the 1953-54 recession.” 

To fear disarmament is to reveal a sickening lack of faith 
in our own system and our own intelligence. It’s really a sign 
of madness. Yet, the makeup of our economy and the back- 
ground of business today do suggest that SHARP and abrupt 
arms cuts could bring on a severe decline—UNLESS WE 
EXERTED THIS SECOND ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHT 
TO PLAN NOW AND PLAN AGGRESSIVELY TO FILL 
THE GAP IMMEDIATELY AND COMPLETELY. 

What should we be planning? Here are just a few key 
proposals: 

Immediate moves to channel every dollar saved on arms 
spending into the hands of other spenders—and that means 
moves “at once.” 
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fax cuts for individuals and for corporations to provide 
a basis for rising spending by private sources on goods and 
services—and there should be no payments on the public 
debt during the period of economic recovery from the shock 
of the budget surgery. 

Much greater spending on highways, schools, water systems, 
urban redevelopment, public works in general. 

Strengthened and broadened systems of jobless insurance 
and veterans’ benefits and new programs to retrain and 
relocate veterans laid off from armament jobs. 

Bold policies to give special assistance to specific areas and 
industries—for instance, special loans for reconversion of 
»lants. 

' Broad plans to develop and promote for civilian use the 
inventions and products discovered through military research. 

The fundamental point is that we dare not rely on the 
economy to make up for arms cuts “spontaneously”, we dare 
not rely on business to adjust automatically to any significant 
slash in defense spending. We can get through a transition 
era without needless waste and pain—but only if we plan 
in advance how to do so and make it unmistakably clear 
to every American that we will not sit idly by while a 
“disarmament” slump develops. 

Against this background, to give planning a dirty conno- 
tation is to give thinking itself a nasty meaning. At every 
level—-Government, labor, business, farming—I believe plan- 
ning for a steady and sustained economic growth and living 
standards is an economic human right. 

(3) AND A THIRD ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHT 
WHICH | WOULD MENTION IS THE RIGHT TO CHAL- 
LENGE ALL THOSE AT ANY LEVEL WHO WOULD 
TELL ANY OF US THAT “ALL IS WELL, DON’T YOU 
THINK ABOUT IT, PAPA KNOWS BEST.” COMPLACEN- 
CY IS ONE OF THE THINGS I DO FEAR MOST IN OUR 
ECONOMY TODAY. 

I do not understand why there is not a nationwide howl 
of protest against the ever-rising cost of living in our land 
in the past 18 months. I do not understand why there has 
not been a torrent of editorials asking just why the general 
consumer must pay and pay and pay as the big unions gain 
wage increases for their members and big businessmen pro- 
tect their stockholders and obtain money for their own plant 
expansion by passing on the costs to us. I do not understand 
the still widespread indifference to built-in inflationary forces 
which are constantly eroding our dollar's value. I do not 
understand why the millions who can accurately recall the 
detailed baseball records of stars long since retired to the 
Hall of Fame cannot follow this simple arithmetic: a rise 
of only 2 per cent a year in living costs means that the $1 
which buys 100 cents of goods today will buy only 82 cents 
of goods 10 years from today and only 67 cents of goods 20 
years from toda, and if prices continue rising at the 4 per 
cent annual average of the past 12 months, the value of the 
dollar earned and saved in 1957 will be slashed in half in 18 
years. 

I do sot understand why every suggestion made to curb 
the price-wage spiral—outside of general monetary controls— 
is met with a flabby “no” even before the proposal is fully 
outlined. I do not understand, in short, much of the com- 
placency that I feel and sense all around me today. And I 
think it is an economic human right for us to challenge those 
who would encourage this sort of sleepy “Papa Knows Best” 
attitude. Confidence is a good thing; complacency is not. It 
is by mo means a certainty that all the forces which are in 
motion in our land today are “good forces’—by no means. 
And it is our economic human right to question those forces 
which we think are not good or sound ones. 
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(4) ANOTHER ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHT WHICH 
I BELIEVE IS OURS IS THE RIGHT TO STAND UP AND 
SCREAM WHEN AND AS WE SEE THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESSMAN IN OUR COUNTRY TAKING A LICKING. 


This economic human right fits in logically with the one 
before—the right to challenge those who tell us “all is well, 
don’t think about it.” The small businessman in this country 
is in the toughest, roughest competitive era in his life, com- 
peting against the giants for metals, materials, money and 
men, and the small businessman knows it even if there is a 
tendency to pat him on the back and tell him he should not 
complain. Every week this year, more than 280 business 
firms have failed—and most of them have been small com- 
panies. By the yearend, a staggering total of more than 14,000 
business firms will have died and most will have been little 
ones. The small businessman is finding borrowing costs are 
soaring, his ability to get-the money he must have to survive 
and grow is shrinking and the small businessman knows it 
even though there is a tendency to obscure the issue. In 
fact, the modest and always cautious chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, William McChesney Martin, at last agrees 
that there is “an apparent gap in existing credit facilities” for 
small business firms. The small businessman is finding the 
pressures from every direction are fierce, unrelenting and 
mounting and the small businessman knows it, even though 
a lot of public reports about his condition minimize his plight. 

As I am speaking to you, the Federal Reserve Board is 
beginning a “fresh study” of the financing problems of small 
business and it expects that its new investigation will “con- 
firm the existence of gaps” in small business borrowing and 
point out ways the gaps may be filled. This gives us some 
hope that during the next Congress, legislation actually may 
be passed to create a new system of privately-financed in- 
stitutions operating regionally and state-wide to make loans 
and supply capital to small and growing businesses. 

When the system is set up, it will be late—too late to save 
the countless thousands of small, potentially prosperous firms 
that have gone under because they couldn’t get the long-term 
capital they had to have in time and at a rate they could 
afford to pay. But when and as the new system is created, it 
will owe its existence to those who have exercised their 
economic human right to stand up and scream that the small 
businessman is the heart and backbone of our economic system 
and if he dies, private enterprise dies. When and as real 
action is taken to give the smaller businessman more of a 
chance to compete for Defence Department funds for research 
and development, it will be taken because of those who have 
stood up and shouted that a full 95 per cent of the $1.5 
billion spent annually by the Defense Department for research 
and development has gone to companies employing more 
than 500 workers and as the Attorney General himself ad- 
mitted a few months ago, “what indications are available 
warn that the Government expenditures (for research) may 
not run counter to the industry trend toward concentration 
but in some degree may even reinforce it.” 

The trend in our nation toward giantism in business is 
powerful and growing more powerful all the time. It is our 
economic human right to try in every way conceivable and 
defensible to protect the small businessman even during this 
trend. This easily may be one of the greatest of all the eco- 
nomic challenges of our era. 

(5) AND ANOTHER HUMAN RIGHT I WOULD 
MENTION IS THE RIGHT TO FIGHT FOR THE RAIS- 
ING OF LIVING STANDARDS OF PEOPLES ALL OVER 
THE WORLD OUTSIDE OF OUR BOUNDARIES—AND 
WITH NO STRINGS ATTACHED. 
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DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Of course, it has been a disappointment to many Americans 
that despite all the billions of dollars we have given away 
since the end of World War II, we are now among the most 
hated lands in the world. Of course, it is a bitter pill for 
many to swallow when they realize that we have bought no 
friends and we have created many enemies. But when was 
a rich Uncle ever loved for his money? When has it not 
been true that the top of the mountain is an exhilarating but 
also a most lonely place? How come we have let the idea be 
spread that just because we have not bought friends, we 
have not achieved anything? I might emphasize just in 
passing here that one of the things we have achieved is a 
bulwark for our own economic prosperity. I'd scarcely call 
that selfless; I’d call it common sense selfishness. It is among 
my deepest convictions that when we realize that building 
up the economies of the world is in our selfish interest and 
when we grasp the fundamental fact that this is for our own 
economic good, our own economic protection, our own 
military defense, our own cultural salvation—then, a program 
of long-term foreign assistance truly will make sense. 

It is our economic human right to fight for the develop- 
ment of lands less fortunate than we, and it is to me an 
essential part of this right that we fight persistently, boldly, 
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imaginatively. To me, the intensifying competition between - 
the United States and the Soviet Union is not a bad thing 
at all. 1 can see it leading to the most golden era of all 
history if we only recognize that it is our economic human 
right to make it so. 

I hope I have not gone over my time. i usually do. I am 
a natural chatterbox who will stand up and go into a mono 
logue at a moment's notice but so profoundly do I feel the 
honor of this invitation to address you that I wanted to say 
something that would come from more than the top of 
my head. I wanted to give you a message that comes not only 
from my mind but also from my heart. 

Come to think of it, these five economic human rights— 
and I assure you, I could add another five to them without 
stopping for breath—are the ones for which I have been 
fighting and which I have subconsciously been formulating 
through all my years of work. 

If I were to take all my columns of the past five years, 
I could break them down pretty generally into these five 
classifications. By asking me here to say a few words, you 
have made me recognize the pattern of my own life and have 
given me new inspiration never to deviate even for an instant 
from that pattern. 


National Budget Governs The Economy 


TAXES THE LARGEST SINGLE ITEM IN THE COST OF LIVING 
By GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Sperry Rand Corporation 


Delivered at the annual Stockholders Meeting of the Sperry Rand Corporation, New York City, July 30, 1957 


(Extracts from Address to Stockholders ) 


HE WORLD is entering an age of evolution greater 

than it has ever before known. Never in the two billion 

year history of human life, in the five billion years in 
which the earth has spun through the black vaccuum of space 
from the Sun, has man’s faculty for learning assumed such im- 
mense new scope and power. We are acquiring an ever greater 
degree of control and mastery over the processes of nature. 
We are now exploiting, not only scientifically but practically, 
the cosmic energy. We are graduating from earthly to uni- 
versal dimensions. This evolution has happened so quietly 
and naturally—without ceremony or undue emphasis, without 
great debate or acid controversy—that we hardly know the 
exact instant that the change occurred. The tick of the clock 
sometimes sounds so softly we do not hear it; yet we now 
know the hour has struck. Vast panoramas will unfold before 
us, wave following wave, of a magnitude and diversity not 
as yet fully comprehended. Machines and mechanical devices 
will more and more operate other machines in an endless 
growing cycle, defined as Automation, of labor-saving and 
multiple production systems. 

To believe that this will be an evil, threatening mass 
unemployment and a consequent social upheaval somewhat 
similar to the disorders individual labor temporarily sustained 
in the industrial revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, wou.d be illogical. Such an attitude would mani- 
festly discount completely the relative slowness of the develop- 
ment and the corollary and beneficent improvements which 
always accompany progress. There will be changes in jobs 
requiring adaptation of the labor force but nothing to cause 
a large volume of unemployment. Actually, the productivity 
of the economy can be expected to grow at the rate of 3 to 4 
per cent a year while the number of new workers, due to 





growth of population, will be only about 1.5 per cent 


Nuclear energy and electronic advances cannot fail to bring 


an age of relative plenty. For the first time there will be 
provided the tools which promise to mankind the satisfaction 
of his basic economic and material needs. Some of you may 


well live to see the day when we will be drawing energy not 
only from the Sun but from the tides and the winds; will 
be creating unheard of synthetic materials; will be purifying 
sea water; will be mining ocean floors for basic materials; 
will be celebrating a life span of a hundred and more years; 
will be launching space ships to reach the Moon; will see 
poverty for the first time faced with possible extinction 
Living standards will be the highest, scientific advances will 
be the most revolutionary, world affairs will be the most 
exciting in all history. 
* * * 

If businessmen were to be allowed a wish, I am sure it 
would be unanimously for lower taxes. The tax burden now 
is so oppressive as to be almost confiscatory of venture capital 
As Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey recently testified 
before a Congressional Committee, the present heavy 
tax burden will seriously -hamper necessary economic growth,” 
adding that, “ spending under existing government pro- 
grams will rise as fast as the increase in revenues resulting 
from economic growth unless Congress and the Administration 
alter and reduce those programs.” 

Taxes for 1956 came to a staggering total of more than 
one hundred billion dollars. The Treasury received seventy 
billion and State and local governments the other thirty 
billion. This means that the cost of government consumes 
almost one-third of the national product which is the sum 
of all goods and services by the entire population of the 
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United States. The government's appetite for taxes has grown 
steadily and inordinately. In 1885 the per capita tax take 
was $1.98. In 1917 it was $7.92. During World War One 
it rose to $35.70. In 1932 there was a drop-off to $12.48. 
The high point of World War Two was hit in 1945, at 
$312.86. Last year, the fiscal year of 1956, was the costliest 
of all, $446.86 per head ior every one of us. Such jet-propelled 
figures are difficult to comprehend. Much is hidden from 
direct view in the form of unseen nibbles at the pay check 
after payment of the direct income tax. You never know you 
ire paying because they appear as part of the purchase price 
of the items you buy. For example you pay in this indirect 
Way 

Twenty per cent of the cost of your food; 

Eight hundred dollars on a $3,000 automobile; 

Half the cost of a package of cigarettes; 

Nearly nine-tenths of the price of a bottle of whiskey. 

Taxes have grown so rapidly in recent years that now they 
are the largest single item in the cost of living. Americans 
will pay for government this year more than they will spend 
on food, clothing, medical care and religious activities com- 
bined 

Before you sit down to a meal, morning, noon or night, 
this is what happens: 

The tax agent collects from the farmer who grew your 
food. He collects from the fertilizer companies and tarm 
equipment manufacturers who supplied the farmer. He col- 
lects rail and truck transportation taxes, manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, telephone taxes, property taxes, sales taxes, income 
taxes, social security taxes, gasoline taxes, license fees, in- 
spection fees, permit fees; all these—and so many others that 
nobody even knows what they are. When you buy a dozen 
eggs you pay at least one hundred tiny taxes which do not 
appear on the bill. There are 151 taxes on a loaf of bread, 
at least as many and maybe more on a pound of beefsteak, 
a box of soap, a can of beans. Billions a year are drained off 
which should be invested in new or enlarged enterprises or 
spent on the products of these enterprises. I do not hesitate 
to predict that if government continues to wrest from the 
people the basis for future industries and businesses our 
rapidly increasing population may eventually outgrow the 
number of jobs available and industrial labor will then face 
its greatest threat. 

There seems to be no restraint in this lust for taxes. It 
began with the Federal Income Tax of 1914 which gave 
unlimited access to the people's wealth, and the power for 
the first time to levy taxes not for revenue only but for 
social purposes. Since then the sphere of government has in- 
creased with a kind of explosive force. Thomas Jefferson's 
wise aphorism, “That government is best which governs least,” 
has been tossed into the waste basket with ridicule and sar- 
casm. Whether we want it or not, we pay now for almost 
unlimited government; a government which limits our lives 
by dictating how we are fed and clothed and housed; how 
to provide for old age; how the national income, which is 
the product of our labor, shall be divided arhong us; how we 
shall buy and sell; how long and how hard and under what 
circumstances we shall work. There is only scorn for the one 
who dares to say, ‘The government should not be infinite.’ 

Actually, the national budget now governs the economy. 
Unfortunately, it is becoming more and more abnormal. For 
years we have been spending far beyond our means. Our 
indebtedness is now estimated to be nearly seven hundred 
billion dollars, a sum greater than the combined debt of all 
the other nations of the world. And, it has been charged 
without challenge that our government this year proposes to 
spend as much as all other governments put together. 
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The Russian dictator, Lenin, that implacable foe of the 
free enterprise system, predicted as early as 1920 that the 
United States would eventually spend itself into bankruptcy. 
How many of our leaders still hear the echo of Thomas 
Jefferson's voice when he warned with reference to the future 
of this country: 

“I place economy among the most important virtues and 
public debt as the greatest of dangers to be feared. To 
preserve our rece ee we must not let our leaders load 
us with perpetual debt. We must make our choice between 
economy with liberty, or profusion with servitude. The same 
prudence which in private life would forbid our paying our 
money, forbids it in the disposition of public money. We 
must endeavor to reduce the government to the practice of 
rigid economy to avoid burdening the people and arming 
the Magistrate with a patronage of money which might 
be used to corrupt the principle of government . The 
multiplication of public offices, increase of expense beyond 
income, growth of the public debt, are indications soliciting 
the employment of the pruning knife . . . It is incumbent on 
every generation to pay its own debt as it goes.” 

How incomparably different in philosophy from Karl Marx, 
that patron saint of communism, who fifty years later, while 
planning the destruction of all constitutional government, 
said: 

“The surest way to overturn the social order is to debauch 
the currency.” 

He referred, of course, to the process of inflation, induced 
by extreme taxation; the process of “planned economy”; the 
process of controlling economic conditions and thereby con- 
trolling the lives of individuals—a control of fiscal, monetary 
and general economic forces which produces higher prices 
and a gradual devitalizing of the purchasing power of money. 
The continuing rise in the cost of living is due to our drift 
deeper and deeper into inflation until today our whole eco- 
nomic, social and political system is infected by an inflationary 
mentality which approaches a point where the very founda- 
tions of our structure are threatened. “Taxation”, with its 
offspring, inflation, said Lenin in support of the basic thesis 
of Karl Marx, “is the vital weapon to displace the system 
of free enterprise’—the system on which our nation was 
founded—the system which has made us the most prosperous 
people of all history—the system which enabled us to produce 
over half of the world’s goods with less than one-seventh of 
the world’s area and population—the system which gave our 
people more liberty, privileges and opportunities than any 
other nation ever gave its people in the long history of the 
world. No wonder Herbert Hoover recently exclaimed in 
reviewing our situation, “The spirit of Karl Marx no doubt 
rejoices . .. He recommended some such actions as the road 
to Socialism.” And by Socialism he meant the forcing of a 
centrally controlled economic life upon all persons in the 
nation, under an authoritarian monopoly that is politically 
managed. 

Chief Justice John Marshall warned as early as 1819 that 
“. . . the power to tax involves the power to destroy.” And 
he might have added that the road to destruction is the road 
of Socialism. Its evidences which we see and talk about so 
much—the collectors and dispensers of socialistically used 
funds, the planning committees and enforcement bodies, the 
services they presume to render and the pyramids they build, 
the votes they coerce to maintain control—all these expressions 
of socialism are but the offspring of excessive taxation. If 
we want economic liberty—want to be free to work most 
productively and to have what we produce—our concern must 
focus on the tax roots to shut off the revenue which nourishes 
the disease. To work at the other end and merely bemoan 
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DOUGLAS MccARTHUR 


the detailed projects of socialism or damn the persons who 
happen to be manning those projects at the moment, or even 
to change political personnel, would be about as effective 
in stopping socialism as changing undertakers would be to 
stop death. 

Excessive taxation produces results somewhat resembling 
the evils of slavery and segidom in days of old. To illustrate: 
the government takes in taxes over a third of the income of 
the average citizen each year. This means that he or she is 
required to work entirely for the government from January 
Ist until May 10th. This begins to resemble the Soviet forced 
labor system. It practically reduces the citizen for protracted 
periods to what amounts almost to involuntary servitude. It 
is indeed the modern although humanized counterpart in the 
twentieth century of the abandoned slavery and serfdom of 
the preceding centuries. We will be fortunate if it does not 
finally reduce individuals to the universal status of robots. 

The present tax structure is even now probably adequate 
eventually to socialize the United States. Our tax-take is 
already greater than that of the admitted national socialistic 
countries, whether on this or the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. The effects may not yet be fully evident to the superficial 
eye, but the erosion of incentive, ingenuity and integrity that 
results will be as deadly 1s the hidden cancer is to life. It 
can in time change the basic character of this great nation as 
it has every other nation where it has become indelibly 
affixed. 

In the last two decades our tax system has resulted in a 
creeping inflation which has devitalized the American dollar 
to 40 per cent of its previous purchasing power. If the 
present trend continues, the dollar may well sink to half its 
present value within another decade. Those who suffer most 
from such fiscal debasement are the men of small means— 
those living on fixed incomes, wages, annuities or pensions— 
especially the working man. But inflation does even more 
than debauch a nation’s currency; it also debauches a nation’s 
morals. It creates a false illusion of prosperity; it discourages 
thrift and honest effort; it encourages the kind of speculation 
that expects something for nothing. History shows how 
difficult it is for a nation to recover once it is in the sway 
of an irredeemably depreciating currency. The tendency is for 
prices to go higher and higher, the value of money to go 
lower and lower. 

The inflationary forces which undermine the Western 
World of today are the same forces which were at work 1700 
years ago during the decline of the Roman Empire. Just as 
in Rome, our civilization is living beyond its means. It is 
living more and more for the moment, trying to anticipate 
today the pleasures of tomorrow. Why save, asks the citizen, 
if savings are likely to be expropriated through taxes and 
inflation? Why wait for the day when we can afford a house, 
Or a car, or a TV set, if we can buy these things today on 
credit? It is no longer enough that our economy grows 
annually faster than the increase in population; the call is 
for twice this growth. Wages must rise faster than produc- 
tivity; the standard of living faster than income. This is the 
folly known as inflation; yet many prominent economists and 
innumerable others still preach the desirability of what they 
call, “Limited inflation.” Few know that Lord Keynes, gener- 
ally regarded as the modern apostle of inflation, because of 
his famous treatise on finance, is said to have remarked just 
before he died that he must write another book to warn the 
British people that, “. . . there is danger in inflation.” Even 
ex-President Truman, a main protagonist of high taxation and 
free spending, recently wrote: 

“I do not wish to minimize the serious consequences of 
the type of inflation we are now experiencing. It has already 
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brought hardships to a large segment of our population, in 
the cities as well as on the farm, and especially to those who 
have to live on pensions and fixed incomes.” What a change 
is there, Oh my countrymen! What a difference it would 
have made had it come at the zenith of his Presidential 
power rather than in the dismal aftermath of a paid newspaper 
column. But inflation is not a question of partisan politics 
It can be controlled only if both political parties really wish 
to stop it; only if both parties are determined to limit spending 
so as to be within our means. 

If financial output has to be increased in one segment it 
must be correspondingly decreased in another. If defense spend- 
ing has to go up, other spending, whether for housing, roads, 
schools, farm aid, or social benefits, must be curtailed ac- 
cordingly. This is only common sense. But, even though tax 
receipts have doubled during the post-war era, total public 
spending continues to exceed revenues. Promises continue 
to be made to expand all sectors of the economy at the same 
time. Some are 42 per cent larger than they were in 1953-54. 
Literally dozens of welfare projects little understood by the 
general public are hidden in the more than one thousand 
pages of the budget which has grown so big that nobody has 
any clear idea how much waste it actually contains. Some 
almost incredible and fantastic falsities have been progres 
sively foisted unpon public opinion with reference to it. One 
is that it is a perfect example of scientific fact, that it is as 
true as two and two make four, that it is arithmetically a 
perfect equation which can not be disputed, that its prepara- 
tion is rooted in such learned hands as to be quite beyond 
the comprehension of the ordinary citizen. This is all complete 
bosh and nonsense. The national budget is but the guesswork 
of a small group of individuals, temporarily gathered in 
Washington by administrative assignment, whose previous 
training and experience have little to do with acquiring any 
specific knowledge of the nation’s need. Each one, engrossed 
with the super-importance of his own function and power, 
estimates a maximum that he deems he can utilize, irrespective 
of extravagance. The sum of these, with some modification, 
becomes the budget unless some one at the top lowers the 
estimates to correspond with the actual resources expected to 
be available. The problem, a balanced budget, instead of 
being a mystic and untouchable phenomenon, is actually the 
commonest and most universal one in the world. It faces the 
head of every household every year of life. It is simply, how 
much can be spent safely on living expenses. The question 
is not what can be luxuriously used, not even what may be 
actually necessary, but what can be obtained with the money 
available without injudicious borrowing. If one’s natural de- 
sires were followed they would always amount to much more 
than could be actually afforded. But the householder is forced 
to exercise prudent restraint and practice thrift or eventually 
he will face disaster. He must be able to say “no” to excess 
items when everything in him wants to say “yes”. 

It is exactly the same basic problem in government, with 
the vital difference that the money involved is not that of 
his own but that of others collected by taxation. But what 
a monumental difference. this makes! Instead of being frugal, 
one becomes lavish. Instead of being careful, one becomes 
reckless. Instead of being conservative, one becomes radical 
Temptation assails one from every angle. Ambition becomes 
very human, indeed. The pressure of political currents, the 
blandishments of powerful lobbies, the allurements of ex- 
panding horizons, the disease of power, all play their potent 
part. At best the result is but a guess, a speculative estimate 
with little or no controlling influences. How wrong it can 
be is testified to by the surpluses that have accumulated over 
the years. These surpluses, the overestimates in the national 
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budgets of actual needs, glut our warehouses from coast to 
coast. [hey are not limited to agricultural products but exist 
n practically every field and every commodity. A member of 
the Hpover Commission which studied the matter estimated 
to me that in the last decade perhaps one hundred billion 
dollar} worth of surplus had accumulated. A large portion 
of this, he said, could probably never be gainfully used. This 
is but one facet depicting the frailty, the inaccuracy and the 
extravagance of the casual budget. I know from actual experi- 
ence these frailties. For five years | made up the budget for 
the Army and Air Corps when I was the Chiet of Staff, and 
for six years supervised the Japanese budget when Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers in the Far East. The esti- 
mates submitted to me were astronomical compared to the 
moneys available without borrowing; but, it may interest you 
to know that the largest yearly budget I put in for the Army 
and Air Force, which were then combined, was approximately 
four hundred million dollars, and the highest for the entire 
Japanese nation of more than 80 million people was less 
than two billion dollars. Yet, I can say confidently that the 
security of the United States was as relatively safe then as 
now, and that Japan's present prosperity, built on its post-war 
occupation budgets, has never been surpassed in modern times. 

Only a month ago, Senator Byrd, the most potent financial 

voice in Congress, warned that he feared the country would 
go over the precipice of financial disaster if the rise in 
government spending were not curtailed.” He said the 
country faces a “great potential danger because the govern- 
ment has exhausted its power to tax and exhausted its power 
to borrow”, that it has “no reserves”. 

Your swollen budgets constantly have been misrepresented 
to the public. Our government has kept us in a perpetual 
state of fear—kept us in a continuous stampede of patriotic 
fervor—with the cry of grave national emergency. Always 
there has been some terrible evil at home or some monstrous 
foreign power that was going to gobble us up if we did not 
blindly rally behind it by furnishing the exorbitant funds 
demanded. Yet, in retrospect, these disasters seem never to 
have happened, seem never to have been quite real. 

Another of the great illusions is that the government gives 
the people free much of what they get from its services. I 
am convinced that the average citizen has no idea who pays 
for big government and how much. The painful truth is this: 
the government produces nothing of itself. Whatever it 
spends for people it must previously take from the people in 
the form of taxes. Moreover, whenever the government gives 
1 service to people, it must at the same time take away from 
the people the right to provide and decide for themselves 
And the amount which government doles back to the people 
or spends to promote welfare is always only a fraction of 
what it takes away, because of the excessive cost of govern- 
mental administration. It is the little people that pay the 
largest part of the bill. Eighty-five per cent of all the billions 
of dollars paid in income taxes comes from the lowest rate— 
the 20 per cent paid by all persons with taxable income. 
Only 15 per cent is added by all the higher rates up to 91 
per cent. Indeed, it has been suggested that one reason for 
the steep graduation of the income tax is to make the public 
think that people with high incomes pay most of the taxes. 
It is another illusion to think that excessive rates of a gradu- 
ated income tax tend to redistribute the wealth. It merely 
prevents its accumulation and thereby blocks expansion of 
the nation’s economic strength. The very source of new and 
better jobs thus disappears. This is economic folly based on 
the false proposition that growth can be maintained through 
continuous inflation 

But, even greater issues are involved than any I have yet 
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mentioned. Some years ago, the late President Woodrow 
Wilson made the following statement: 

“The history of liberty is the history of the limitation of 
governmental power, not the increase of it.” 

The contest for ages has been to rescue liberty from the 
constantly expanding grasp of governmental power. The 
great patriots of the American Revolution revolted not so 
much against the actual taxes imposed upon them by a British 
King but against the concept of government behind the taxes; 
the concept that government had unlimited power to do 
what government thought proper. They had a deep suspicion 
that government, if permitted, would waste the labors of 
the people and ultimately curtail the power of the people, 
always under the pretense of taking care of the people. That 
is why they tried to bind the government down with the 
modest restrictions of a Constitution, limiting the govern- 
ment’s powers to the performance of carefully specified 
responsibilities. 

Daniel Webster said on the floor of the United States 
Senate: 

“All republics, all governments of law, must impose 
numerous limitations and qualifications of authority; they 
must be subject to rule and regulation. This is the very essence 
of free political institutions. The spirit of liberty is a sharp- 
sighted spirit; it is a cautious, sagacious, discriminating, 
far-seeing intelligence; it is jealous of encroachment, jealous 
of power, jealous of man. It demands checks, it seeks for 
guards, it insists on securities; it fortifies with all possible 
care against the assaults of ambition and passion. It does not 
trust the amiable weaknesses of human nature, and therefore 
ic will not permit power to overstep its prescribed limits, 
though benevolence, good intent, and patriotic purpose come 
along with it. Neither does it satisfy itself with flashy and 
temporary resistance to authority. Far otherwise, it seeks for 
duration and permanence. It looks before and after; and, 
building on the experience of ages which are past, it labors 
diligently for the benefit of ages to come. This is the nature 
of constitutional liberty; and this is our liberty if we will 
rightly understand and preserve it. Our security is in our 
watchfulness of executive power. It was the constitution of 
this department, which was infinitely the most difficult part 
in the great work of creating our present government. To 
give to the executive department such power as should make 
it useful, and yet not such as should render it dangerous; 
to make it efficient, independent, and strong, and yet to 
prevent it from sweeping away everything by its union of 
military and civil authority, by the influence of patronage, 
and office, and favor; this indeed was difficult. 

“I do not wish to impair the power of the President as 
it stands written down in the Constitution. But . . . I will 
not blindly confide, where all experience admonishes me 
to be jealous; I will not trust executive power, vested in 
the hands of a single magistrate, to keep the vigils of liberty.” 

He spoke those words one hundred and twenty-three years 
ago; but they could as well have been spoken but yesterday. 

There are many who have lost faith in this early American 
ideal and believe in a form of socialistic, totalitarian rule, 
a sort of big-brother deity to run our lives for us. They no 
longer believe that free men can manige their own affairs. 
Their central thesis is to take your money away from you 
on the presumption that a handful of men, centered in gov- 
ernment, largely bureaucratic mot elected, can spend the 
proceeds of your toil and labor to greater advantage than 
you who create the money. Nowhere in the history of the 
human race is there justification for this reckless faith in 
political power. It is the oldest, most reactionary of all 
forms of social organization. It was tried out in ancient 
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Babylon, ancient Greece and ancient Rome; in Mussolini's 
Italy, in Hitler's Germany, and in all communist countries. 
Wherever and whenever it has been attempted, it has failed 
utterly to provide economic security, and has generally ended 
in national disaster. It embraces an essential idiocy, that in- 
dividuals who, as private citizens, are not to manage the dis- 
position of their own earnings, become in public office 
supermen who can manage the affairs of the world. 

The Soviets have tried to legislate the perfect society; and 
today the average Soviet citizen has little more freedom and 
less comfort than the inmates of American jails. The old 
American philosophy of government more effectively pro- 
moted the ideal of human freedom, with greater material 
abundance for more people, than any social system ever 
propounded; freedom to live under the minimum of restraint 
—freedom to make your own mistakes if you will. The 
fundamental and ultimate issue at stake therefore is not 
merely our money, it is liberty, itself; the excessive taxation 
of an overgrown government versus personal freedom; a 
least common denominator of mediocrity against the proven 
progress of pioneering individualism; the free enterprise 
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system or the cult of blind conformity; the robot or the free 
man. 

On September 12, 1952, Senator Robert Taft conferred at 
Morningside Heights with his successful convention rival 
for the nomination for the Presidency of the United States, 
General Eisenhower. They later issued a manifesto containing 
the following statement: 

“There is and has been one great fundamental issue 
it is the issue of liberty against the creeping socialization in 
every domestic field. Liberty was the foundation of our 
government, the reason for our growth, the basis of our 
happiness and the hope of our future. The greatest threat to 
liberty today is internal, from the constant growth of big 
government through the constantly increasing power and 
spending of the federal government . The essential thing 
is to keep our expenditures . . . at a percentage of our total 
income which will not destroy our free economy at home and 
further inflate our debt and our currency.” 

How I wish that instead of with my feeble voice I could 
sound those words as though they were written in blazing 
rainbow colors on the very arch of the sky. 


Combating Inflation 


BATTLE MUST BE FOUGHT ON MANY FRONTS 
By PETER THORNEYCROFT, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, United Kimgdom 


Delivered at a meeting of the National Production Advisory Council of Industry, London, England, July 12, 1957 


N THESE OCCASIONS I usually talk to you a little 
about the prospects of the economy. I will do so again 
this afternoon. I want to talk to you principally about 

inflation. 

I do so with some hesitation. When anybody talks about 
inflation he is always expected to provide some heaven-sent 
painless and novel solution of the problem. Let me tell you 
quite frankly at the outset that there isn't one. You and | 
know that and it is as well that others should know it too. This 
struggle with inflation has to be fought on many fronts. They 
are all well-known, and most of them are pretty controversial. 
And I want to cover some of them this afternoon. 

To say that there is no new solution is not the same thing 
as saying that there is no solution at all, or no policy to attain 
it. I do not regard these problems as insoluble. It is important, 
however, to be clear first about the facts; about the policies 
which the Government are pursuing and intend to pursue; 
about the areas of action in which they can operate and how. 

I think the first question to be clear about is why we should 
do anything about inflation. Other countries after all inflate 
as well. But I really don’t think that excuse is good enough. 
We cannot just rely on others doing it faster than ourselves. 
To start with, they won't. The Germans are as frightened of 
inflation as we in this country traditionally are of unemploy- 
ment. They've twice seen what inflation means. They've twice 
seen savings vanish. They don’t intend if they can avoid it to 
run those risks again. And in any event we here are too 
dependent on world trade, and too many other people are 
dependent upon us, to allow the value of our currency to slide. 
It is our business and our principal business, whatever anybody 
else does, to preserve the soundness of our own money. 

We certainly haven't been doing it since the war. The pound 
was worth 20s. in 1947 and it is worth about 12s. 6d. today. 
What should be done and who are the people to do it? The 
factors are many. Some of them are wholly and some only 





partially within the control of Government. If I cover both 
in my remarks I hope I shall not be accused of mere exhorta 
tion. 

Let us then examine some aspects of the problem to 
gether. First of all production. It is the most satisfactory 
contribution to reducing inflation. The best answer is that we 
should all produce more; that we should work a little more 
effectively; that we should work a little harder; and that we 
should have fewer restrictions upon output. Well, the outlook 
for this year is not unsatisfactory in this regard. We are 
beginning to take advantage of the investment which has 
already taken place. Production is moving upwards. And as 
it moyes upwards the nation may expect to share the benefits 

GOVERNMENT POLICY 

Now as to the Government's policy. In my judgment it 
is a good policy. It is clearly defined. It is working and will 
continue to work in future. We may from time to time adapt 
or adjust it but we do not intend to reverse it. The big instru- 
ment of Government policy in all these matters is the Budget 
I remember at the time I introduced my last Budget I was 
told in many quarters that the danger was not inflation but 
deflation. I did not believe that advice then, I do not believe 
it now. As a decision of policy we determined to budget for 
a surplue of £462 million. A surplus of that size is a strik 
ing demonstration of the Government's determination to 
pursue a policy anti-inflationary in character. 

Then as to Government expenditure. We are constantly 
pressed, of course, to spend much more. We budgeted to 
spend less. We have embarked upon a reorganization of the 
defense forces, which this year substantially reduced the 
expenditure in that field and which prevented what would 
have been a very considerable rise in that type of expenditure 
That again was a decision and a very difficult decision of 
policy directed at this inflationary problem. 

Thirdly as to investment, particularly investment for the 
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public or basic sectors. It is going wo be large; it has got to be 
large if we are to attain the production which we need in 
other fields. But investment in the public as well as in the 
private sector must be matched with the savings which are 
available. I am not speaking here of sudden panic slashes. 
[ am speaking of the long-term phasing of investment. 

This brings me to the private field. It is in this field that 
the Government's policy on monetary matters mainly oper- 
ates. We have maintained the credit squeeze. We have decided 
again as a matter of policy that the price of money shall be 
related to the real scarcity of resources which exists. We are 
often pressed to abandon this policy. We do not intend to do 
so. I believe that it is a right and proper action to take. Nor 
should public spending be put into a specially privileged 
position. Today we have implemented that. part of the policy 
by raising the Exchequer lending rates to keep them in line 
with the market. It will cost the local authorities and the 
nationalized industries more to borrow. And so in existing 
circumstances it should. It will be simply facing the facts of 
life. Ie is right that they, like private industry, should feel 
the shortage of resources and adjust their capital expenditure 
iccordingly. We will find that the world will go on even 
if it takes a little longer to carry out their program and the 
health of the economy will be much improved. 

[ have referred to these matters first because they are 
matters directly within the scope of Government policy. 
Men may agree or disagree with them. They certainly repre- 
sent a policy which is making a powerful impact upon the 
whole economy. These decisions are not popular and many 
are controversial. But they should be supported by anyone 
who is interested in helping the Government to grapple with 
these problems. 

PRICES, PROFITS & INCOMES 


I now turn to a part of the economy which is not at any 
rate directly within Government control. The question of 
prices, profits and incomes. We do not have wage or dividend 
control in this country. I think it is generally agreed to be 
a good thing that we don't. It is sometimes suggested that we 
should seek to control incomes, not directly, but by so 
organizing the economy that we choke back production and 
force unemployment to rise. I am bound to say that I don’t 
find the idea of artificially driving up the unemployment 
figures at a time when so much needs to be done, a particularly 
attractive one. It is one thing to run the economy in balance. 
Ir is another deliberately to unbalance it upon the side of 
depression in order to control wage claims. Moreover, I 
um not altogether satisfied that these economists and others 
who argue for this course quite realize the degree of unem- 
ployment that might be necessary for this policy to prove, 
even partially, effective. 

What, however, are the facts? In 1956 production barely 
rose. Wages went up by 7 per cent and profits by 3 per cent. 
Since April 1956 retail prices have risen by only 2 per cent. 
In fact they very nearly rested on the much spoken of 
plateau and food prices actually fell. Since last year, however, 
there has been a further batch of wage increases of the order 
of 5 per cent. In such circumstances, of course, price rises 
are inevitable. 

TWIST OF THE SPIRAL 

The argument is familiar, so familiar that we tend to treat 
it with contempt. It so happens, however, that we are just 
observing a down to earth demonstration. No theory and no 
juggling with totals can detract from the simple clarity of 
the cost/price spiral through which we are at this moment 
passing. Coal prices are up, gas, electricity and transport will 


all cost the consumer more. All these increases are in the 
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public sector and here neither import costs nor private profits 
introduce complications. This is a straight issue. What hap- 
pens to income and output determines what happens to prices. 
Let us just see what has happened. Let us work backwards 
from the higher prices themselves. They add up to an 
additional £135 to £140 million a year on the bills of 
the consumer. A small part of this is due to the writing- 
off of worn-out capital; some is necessary for advances 
in safety and health expenditures. But the solid bulk 
of it is due to wage imcreases, either in the industries 
concerned or in the industries supplying materials and 
equipment to them. Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
picking on the public sector or on wages but I am using 
this simply as an illustration of compelling interest because 
it is both immediate and simple. And as is well known there 
are still to come other price rises reflecting cost increases 
which have already taken place. But while the nation must 
accept the consequences of what has already happened, it 
would be folly to use them as an excuse for a further twist 
of the upward spiral. ; 

Let me put this matter in another way. Last year’s increase 
in wages and salaries came to nearly £900 million. It is 
perfectly clear that the supply of things to buy with those 
earnings cannot possibly increase at this kind of rate. £900 
million is more than the country spends, on all the rents 
and all the rates combined; it would more than buy us 
a second and larger Health Service than we have today. 
It is the equivalent of two or three Navies. It is quite in- 
evitable that increases in spending power of this size are 
bound to be frustrated by rising prices. There simply cannot 
be the extra stuff to buy. We are today suffering from an 
internally generated price rise. After the war and after Korea 
no doubt other factors played their part, such as the higher 
cost of imports, but today we have the unhappy spectacle 
of a nation doing it to itself. I do not mean by all this that 
wages should not rise at all. I believe that they should rise 
and clearly must rise in an expanding economy. Perhaps 
they should rise a little faster than the more cautious spirits 
would deem to be wise. But when they rise out of all relation 
to production; when we seek to take out far more than we 
put in; then we are inflicting an injury upon ourselves. 
Clearly many men have thought deeply about how to approach 
this problem. We have even contemplated the possibility, 
as others have before, of seeking to disguise these added costs 
by subsidizing in one form or another the nationalized in- 
dustries or permitting them to run at a loss. But no nation 
really possesses the resources to fake prices upon that scale 
and the attempt would lead to even greater ills. We have 
considered too, and are considering A os the idea of some 
impartial body to produce an independent analysis of the 
related problems of incomes, costs and prices. It would not 
be a wages court; it would not be a super national authority; 
and it would not deal with individual wage claims. Its pur- 
pose was described very well by the Minister of Labour when 
he was discussing this problem at Geneva. Such a body would 
not deal with individual wage claims or disputes, but it may 
well be that it could have an important part to play in 
keeping before the country the essential facts of our economic 
position. 

It is worth while noting that at the International Labour 
Organization meeting at Geneva, the representatives of 22 
other countries also supported an approach upon these lines.’ 
We have thought it right to take the views of industry, both 
employers and trade unions, before making a final decision 
upon this matter. Obviously, the final decision must be 
for the Government itself. But we shall pursue these talks 
on this in the days which lie ahead. 
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FAITH IN THE FUTURE 

I would like to say something in conclusion about all this. 
We ought to look at all these matters in their true per- 
spective. There is more sound investment going on in this 
country than ever before. Our exports are holding up pretty 
well in world markets. Our balance of payments outlook on 
the best estimates we can make is not unfavorable. All these 
good things can be frustrated unless we can halt this con- 
tinuing process of rising prices. We are not facing today 
some new or sudden development, but a stage in a process 
which has been going on in this country and under all 
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Governments ever since the war. As such it is something 
which requires the steady application of sound policies. 
It is certainly not an insoluble problem. The policies which 
the Government is pursuing, in the fields of credit, expendi- 
ture and investment are well designed to keep our efforts 
within the limit of our resources. We intend to continue 
these policies. If as a nation we can match that restraint by 
a determination not to take out, in the shape of higher in 
comes, money which has not been mached by new production, 
stable prices are well within our reach. 


Is Socialism Irreversible? 


THE POWER OF SIMPLE TRUTH, SIMPLY TOLD 
By FRED G. CLARK, General Chairman, American Economic Foundation, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered to The Constitutional Society For the Promotion of Economic Freedom and Justice in New Zealand, Auckland, N. Z., 
March 14, 1957 


IRST, I WANT to tell you how perfectly delighted 

I am to have the opportunity to talk to this group of 

thoughtful, forward-looking citizens who have decided 
that it is time to stop talking and start doing something 
about the development of economic freedom and justice in 
this great country of New Zealand. 

When I arrived here in Auckland on January 25th, the 
newspapermen who came aboard the S.S. Monterey, summed 
up our interview with the headline “No Hope for New 
Zealand”. I was a bit annoyed when I read about it in the 
Wellington papers for this was hardly the way to “make 
friends and influence people” in the land of my wife's birth 
and the home of all of her family and the many friends I 
was about to meet. 

When I returned to Auckland two weeks later I asked for 
and was granted, an opportunity to clarify my position but 
only about a fifth of my statement was printed. So, because 
I believe that the complete circle of thought is very pertinent 
to your purpose in organizing this splendid Constitutional 
Society I would like to summarize it as follows: 

It is now well established by scientists that the conception, 
growth, decay and death of nations and cultures are governed 
by laws of Nature as implicit and ever-active as are the 
natural forces which govern the conception, growth, decay and 
death of individuals. Whenever the rulers of a nation, whether 
autocratic or democratic, fear loss of place or position and 
resort to “bread and circuses”, the beginning of decay has 
set in and it’s just a matter of time when death will follow. 

All recorded history, dating back 6,000 years, bears this 
out:—Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, all of them down to 
modern times. We don’t call it “bread and circuses” today. 
We call it social security, social benefits, subsidies, socialized 
medicine, minimum wages, deficit spending, etc.; but it 
all comes under the heading of Socialism and the chaos comes 
when the cost of it all finally breaks the economic camel's 
back. 

Under the present condition of public opinion, Mr. Holland 
has no more chance of reversing the trend here than has 
Eisenhower in America. Both political parties in both coun- 
tries are forced to follow the same paternalistic pattern. The 
difference between the parties is not in principle; the voters 
have only to decide in what degree they want to violate 
Nature’s economic laws. But voting for the lesser of two 
evils is still voting for Evil and until enough minds are 





prepared to identify the steps towards complete Socialism 
and away from economic freedom, or to put it more realis- 
tically, towards controlled shrinkage of goods and services 
and away from abundance of them, we can expect nothing 
but further deterioration of economic morality. AND THAT'S 
WHERE YOU COME IN! 

The solution of our common problem lies through educa- 
tion. 

Throughout history the one thing that has bedevilled every 
attempt of honest, erudite political leaders was the economic 
ignorance of the people—the lack of knowledge of Nature's 
immutable economic laws and the reason for my rejoicing 
over the announcement of the formation of the Constitutional 
Society is because it presents the only possibility of accom- 
plishing the one solution of this age-old problem, namely, 
education concerning the economic facts of life and the 
rewards that will be in store for the people under economic 
freedom. The universities can’t do it because the great 
majority of students don’t go to universities. The Church 
can’t do it because the clergy know very little about what 
makes an economy tick. Political parties can’t do it because 
the truth would run counter to their political interests. Their 
function is to reflect public opinion, not form it. In America, 
the Manufacturers Associations and Chambers of Commerce 
can’t do it because they have been so successfully branded 
by left-wing propagandists as anti-labor. It therefore remains 
to be done by some group of practical-minded citizens who 
have no axe to grind except the future welfare of all the 
people. This Society can be that group. The sponsors of this 
Society know that any interference with Nature’s laws to 
benefit one class or group will invariably injure another class 
or group. Likewise, any economic system that does not 
provide the greatest good for the greatest number is not 
worth preserving because it will ultimately fail. 

But the people have got to know just what it is that pro- 
vides the greatest good for the greatest number. So the first 
and foremost project in your plans, whatever else you decide 
to do, should be to explain, in simple words that have only 
one meaning, the basic economic fundamentals, not only in 
your schools but in your plants and factories and in the 
communities. Eliminate economic illiteracy and good poli 
ticians would not need to, or irresponsible politicians dare to, 
promise ever more of something-for-nothing in order to be 
elected or re-elected, 
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When Harry Hopkins, who was Franklin Delano Roose- 
right-hand man, and in many ways his mentor, was 
isked what his formula was for keeping the New Deal in 


power, he said: —"“We'll tax and tax and spend and spend 
ind elect and elect.” When asked as to how long the people 
would stand for it, he replied, “The people are too damned 


lumb to know what is going on.” He didn’t mean that they 
were dumb about the things they were taught in school, they 
were dumb about the one subject of which there was a 
vacuum, not only in the school curricula, but in the welfare 
training programs which were going on in plants and com- 
munities. The subject was economics—the study of how to 
make a living. And to the task of making that subject under- 
standable to the mass mind, both adult and juvenile, the 
American Economic Foundation set its course. 

It is the story of our experience, with its hurdles and 
headaches that I have come to tell you tonight in the hope 
that you may not only benefit by our research but that you 
may avoid the pitfalls and overcome the obstacles that created 
our headaches. And when I finish I think you will agree that 
Kar! Marx was in error when he maintained that Socialism 
was irreversible 

The American Economic Foundation was organized in 1939 
1s a non-profit educational research corporation “to locate the 

iuses of, and find remedies for, the friction between economic 
groups . 

After Repeal of the Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution, I had made 200 national radio broadcasts on 
controversial subjects dealing with the socio-economic pro- 
posals of the Roosevelt New Deal. It was the venom and 
spleen in the fan mail, against business, businessmen, capital, 
capitalism, profit—even the profit motive, that prompted ‘us 
to Organize the Foundation to find out what caused all this 
hatred and vituperation against the very free institutions 
which had built such a great America. 

We employed the Opinion Research Corporation to make 

survey to ascertain what area would be the most difficult 
in which to conduct some experiments. We did not want 
anyone to be able to say later that we had picked an easy 
territory. The survey revealed that north-eastern Ohio, em- 
bracing Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, Warren, Canton and 
Massillon contained the most radical thinking so we moved 
our staff there and went to work for a year, having professional 
polls taken before and after each experiment. 

We learned from all this that it was not so much prejudice 
igainst business that was causing the unrest, as it was ig- 
norance of how business functioned. We analyzed the ignor- 
ince and learned that it was not lack of available facts, but 
it was confusion as to what the facts meant. We analyzed 
the confusion and found that the problem was one of word 
usage. We traced the words and found ourselves back in the 
school class-rooms, bearing out George Sokolsky’s summary 
of a study of the subject, when he said “While we were asleep 
ic the switch, the collectivists came in and re-wrote our text 
books, and a whole generation was educated away from the 
sound moral and economic principles that our parents and 
the schools had previously taught us.” 

Chis confirmed our growing suspicion that what was first 
needed was a primer of economics, using simple words which 
had only one meaning to all people. We employed top-notch 
economists to do the job and after a year of wasted time 
and rubbish, my paztner, Dick Rimanoczy, and I learned 
gain a lesson we had learned many times before—that when 
you really want a tough job done you finally have to do it 
yourself 

We were fortunate to have at our disposal a weekly 
coast-to-coast public service radio debate, known as “Wake 
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up America” which we turned into a research laboratory 
to discover why most of the employees of industry knew so 
amazingly little about the workings of the system of which 
they were a part and how to approach the problem of com- 
municating the truth in a completely neutral atmosphere. 

We first learned how not to do it. We just turned the 
debaters loose on subjects of current interest and let nature 
take its course with the result that nationally and inter- 
nationally known economists spent half the allotted radio 
time arguing about the meaning of words. 

So we changed our method of planning and producing the 
program. We put the debaters in a semantic strait jacket. 
They were required to accept a specifically worded topic and 
to speak to a specifically worded set of 10 questions relating 
to that topic. These questions had to be answered by both 
speakers, and were sent to them a week in advance so that 
no one could plead lack of preparedness when his turn 
came to speak to a particular question. 

Through this procedure we were able to center the debate 
around specific words and definitions and from the fan mail 
determine exactly what these words meant to the average 
industrial employee. 

It was a discouragingly slow process because we started 
with the orthodox vocabulary commonly used in economic 
and sociological discussions. In fact, in the beginning we 
encountered very little except confusion, compounded with 
prejudice and even hatred. But by the process of elimination, 
we began to get down to the right words. 

Our clues came from the mass of fan mail which we 
went through as though we were hunting for pearls in oysters. 
One by one, a set of words emerged: words in which most 
people think of economics without even being aware that 
they are thinking. 

Then the key words came and we found that the master 
key word was “Tools”. We were able to identify Tools as 
all the things used by man to aid his human energy in the 
production and exchange of goods and services; that every- 
thing made by man was the product of three things, that is, 
natural resources, human energy and tools. 

We identified the customer as the source of all employment, 
and “profit” as that amount collected from the customer on 
behalf of those who supply the tools for the workers to use, 
the investors. 

Around those concepts we wrote a simple dissection of the 
economic body and titled it “How We Live.” We tested 
each concept, as we went along, in our semantic laboratory— 
the weekly “Wake up America” program. 

When the primer was published in 1944 it consisted of 
39 pages, half of which were pictures. But it did what we 
wanted; it outlined and described the totality of man’s eco- 
nomic existence with an almost kindergarten simplicity and 
contained not a single word of propaganda. 

The book soon found its way into industrial communications 
because its concepts were crystal-clear and its vocabulary 
could not be used to misrepresent the facts. Of particular 
importance was the simplified operating report which was 
so easily prepared within its frame of reference. 

Alfred Sloan, head of General Motors, was one of the first 
to recognize its value and the corporation not only dis- 
tributed 145,000 copies to its workers but built a whole 
training program around it for use in up-grading its foremen 
and supervisors, with such success that, in the public interest, 
they made it available to other industries. Borg-Warner and 
Inland Steel built a series of motion pictures around the new 
simple economic concepts, and United States Steel and West- 
inghouse extended the series by contributing additional films. 
The kit now contains nine films, all exciting Hollywood 
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productions made open-ended to stimulate discussion in the 
plant and school classroom. In other words, no conclusions 
are drawn in the films. 

More than four million hourly-rated workers have par- 
ticipated in this film-discussion program with remarkable 
results in changes of attitude as revealed by before-and-after 
polls. 

As of the day I left New York, school systems totalling 
some 1700 high schools had installed the program for use 
in any one of half a dozen appropriate courses. 

The Director of Educational Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Ben D. Wood, who for 30 years has been 
searching for a method for teaching economics to teen-agers, 
wrote me on November 8th as follows: — 


“I want to tell you how pleased I am over the progress 
of the Foundation’s high school program. To the best of 
my knowledge, this is the first and only program for eco- 
nomic education to get the subject over the footlights to 
the audience for which it is intended. Its introduction into 
our secondary schools marks an important event in our 
educational development. 

“In fact, most of the strife that threatens industrial 
progress in America can be traced to failure of secondary 
schools to give our young people a background of simple 
economic truths. Armies, planes, bombs and missiles can 
win physical battles but only one force can stop this creep- 
ing ideology of totalitarianism—and that is the education 
of our youth in the functioning of our private enterprise 
system. 

“I think your ultimate success is assured because you have 
provided teaching materials which present economic truths 
in a manner both acceptable and understandable to pupil 
and teacher alike. The remarkable speed of their acceptance 
supports this view. 

“I know that your budget needed for this school program 
is a formidable one, but I don’t see how you can fail to get 
the support you need when donors understand the educa 
tional effectiveness of your program. I consider this project 
a fortunate opportunity for corporations and foundations 
interested in immunizing young Americans against the fal- 
lacies and half-truths of foreign ideologies.” 


And I left with Mr. Luxford a report showing how the 
students react to the program. 

Well, this all sounds like a rather simple accomplishment 
bvt now I’m going to shock you. 

Do you know what our toughest battle was? It wasn’t the 
problem of penetrating the minds of workers, whether skilled 
or unskilled. It wasn’t the winning of arguments with the top 
Socialists and other so-called liberals. We were fortunate in 
the United States in having an honest man as head of the 
Socialist Party, Mr. Norman Thomas, who when he learned 
the truth admitted it and gave us a statement to put on the 
jacket of our primer. 

Our biggest battle was to break the mental barrier of peo- 
ple in high places, in industry and the professions. To put it 
more bluntly, to overcome the resistance of supposedly edu- 
cated people who were generally accepted as thought leaders 
in their various areas, particularly in industry. I am going to 
mention some examples to show you what I mean. 

I was in Florida when mimeographed copies of the manu- 
script for “How We Live” were ready for circulation among 
the “intelligentsia” for comment and criticism. The Chairman 
of the War Production Board was there and since the eyes 
of the nation were on him, I naturally thought his comment 
would be useful. He picked an odd time to sound off his criti- 
cism of our economic concepts—a dinner party of about 
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twenty people. During the cocktail period, he said, “I read your 
manuscript, Mr. Clark.” 

“Good,” I said. “I'll be interested in your comment. 

“T'm afraid I can’t give you much encouragement.” 

Everyone stopped talking to listen when I said, “What is 
your criticism? 

“Why”, he said, “I can’t go along with you when you say 
that capital is tools. Everyone knows that capital is money 

“Well,” I said, “Suppose you have a large factory building 
loaded up with currency; what are you going to produce with 
it? 

“Oh, of course, you've got to have machinery and equip 
ment; whatever facilities you need to produce goods or serv 
ices.” 

“Aren't those tools, sir?” 

“Well, but you—a—you call land a tool. Any child knows 
you can’t consider land as a tool.” 

“What are you going to do, hang your factory in the air?” 

He noticed that everyone was listening intently for the 
answer to that one and said, “Well, we'll talk about it some 
time.” 

After dinner he said to me, “You know, I have been think- 
ing about those simple concepts of yours. I would like to 
spend a couple of hours with you sometime when you are in 
Washington.” 

Then, I had a letter from Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, head of 
Stanford University, in whose judgment I had extreme con 
fidence. He had turned the manuscript over to the head of 
the economics department there. The professor had sent a long 
memorandum to Dr. Wilbur which the latter forwarded to 
me with the pencilled notation, “Dear Fred, it seems to be 
your next move. 

The professor had proceeded to tear our book to pieces, 
winding up with this sentence, “You, Dr. Wilbur, should dis 
associate yourself from any connection whatsoever with this 
work before you become a laughingstock along with any 
others who endorse its nonsense.” 

When the book came out six months later, the professor 
wrote, My hearty congratulations. Needless to say I am proud 
to have been associated with the development of this import 
ant work.” 

Here is a good one. One of the very top columnists and 
lecturers in America met me in the suite of a mutual friend at 
the Waldorf. 

I said, “George, did you read the manuscript I sent you?” 
His expression was one of boredom. 

“Oh, yes, I read it. You fellows are just trying to change 
the words.” 

“No, George. We are debunking the words.” 

“Well, you call profit payment for the use of tools. I know 
what my profit was last year.” 

“George,” I said, “You didn’t read the book. There are only 
two ways that people can make money. One is for the use of 
their human energy, brain or brawn—and the other is for the 
use of property which they own. 

“You get paid for human energy—brain work—speaking 
and writing. You have a few tools to work with, your type 
writer, paper, pencils, etc. But the income you receive from 
writing or lecturing is payment for your human energy.” 

He changed the subject. But several months later we had 
him on “Wake Up America” against one of the nation’s top 
liberals. The subject had to do with the corporation's “ability 
to pay” the increase asked by the automobile workers’ union 
in its then current strike against General Motors. 

As moderator, I opened my remarks with, “This debate 
involves that nasty word ‘profit.’ Can't we, first, agree on a 
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simple definition of profit—one which those in the studio 
and the listening audience can clearly understand? Mr...... 
what would be your definition of profit?” 

By that time he had read the book thoroughly. He said, 

Why profit is that amount collected from the customer for 
the use of tools in making the product. Just as wages is the 

umount collected from the customer on behalf of the workers; 

just as taxes is the amount collected from the customer on be- 
half of government; profit is that amount collected from the 
customer on behalf of those who supply the tools for the 
workers to use. It's just that simple.” 

Doctor,” I said, “Would you agree to that definition?” 

He said, “Well—a—I—hum—TI really never heard it put 
that way before.” 

Would you like to stop a moment and think about it?” 

He took me literally but moments seem like hours on a 
silent mike, so I broke in and asked, “Do you disagree with 
the definition, Doctor?” 

“Well—a—I—a—No. I really can’t disagree with that de- 
finition 

“Then do you agree with it?” I asked. “Yes”, he said and 
pushed aside his notes. 

George telephoned Dick Rimanoczy the next morning, say- 
ing, “I couldn't sleep last night. I really wowed that fellow, 
didn’t I? He threw away his notes.” 

Dick said, “You did wow him, but you know why, don’t 
vou? 

“Yes, those damned simple words of yours.” 

One of our favorite left-wing debaters was a famous Colum- 
bia professor, whom we treasured because he was one of the 
few straightforward, dedicated socialists who could be 
depended upon to hold his announced position even though 
he was losing the argument 

One day, after a “Wake Up America” program devoted to 
i definition of “capitalism” we walked over from Radio City 
to the King Cole Room at the St. Regis, as was our custom, 
for a cup of cheer and relaxation. (Confidentially, we did some 
of our best research work there.) 

I said, “Professor, in your remarks this evening, you came 
out most definitely in favor of socialism for the United States.” 

“Yes, Mr. Clark. That's what I believe. It’s not possible to 
avoid disaster under capitalism. The time must come when the 
welfare of the people, not the welfare of property, will be our 
first consideration.” 

Well, now, Professor, I'd like to challenge your logic. Let's 
liscuss the people’s welfare in terms of something we can 
both agree on.” : 

“What do you have in mind?” 

“Well, let me ask you a question. Are you, or are you not, 
for whichever economic system provides the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people?” 

Any fair-minded person would have to favor such a sys- 
rem 

All right, our question boils itself down to socalism versus 
capitalism, does it not?” 

Yes, that’s the issue.” 

‘Well, now, Professor, isn't the difference between socialism 
ind capitalism a matter of who owns and directs the tools of 
production—the government or private individuals?” 

That's substantially true: tools must be used in any highly 
developed economy,” he admitted. 

Well, tools are capital. Capital is tools. No business has 
iny reasom to Own anything that does not aid workers in pro- 
ducing or exchanging goods and services. Those things are 
tools. Do you agree?” 

Yes, in the broad sense.” 

I do not mean the broad sense—the specific sense. All cor- 
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porate assets are tools of either production or exchange under 
socialism or capitalism.” 

“Well!” he hesitated, “I'll go along with that.” 

“Do you agree then that the capitalistic payment we call 
profit is really payment for the use of tools—for the use of the 
savings required to buy the tools?” 

“That would be one way of putting it.” 

“And must the use of those savings be paid for whether 
they are in the form of a common stock or a Government 
Bond?” I asked. 

“Well, of course, any government would have to pay inter- 
est on its bonds.” 

“Then what we are really arguing about is Private Capital- 
ism versus State Capitalism.” 

“We are also arguing about the worker getting his fair 
share,” he insisted. 

“Well, considering that the tools today account for 95 
percent of production and human energy only 5 percent, don’t 
you think that when the tool user gets 10 times as much as 
the tool owner, he is doing alright?” 

“But,” he said, “I thought we were talking about the great- 
est good for the greatest number.” 

“That's what I'm still talking about. Now, you will certainly 
agree that the greatest good for the greatest number means, 
in its material sense, the greatest goods for the greatest num- 
ber.” 

“Well, I suppose so.” 

“All right, here is the $64 dollar question: can you name 
one case in history where the tools have ever been operated 
as productively by the state as by private individuals and can 
you mame any state operation under which the workers have 
ever had as much goods as they enjoy under American capital- 
ism?” 

The Professor thought about 2 minutes while the refresh- 
ments were being replenished. 

“T'll relieve you, Professor. I asked the same question of 
American’s No. 1 Socialist, Mr. Norman Thomas, who after 
thinking it over, said, ‘No, I can’t. That is, not yet’.” 

“Well, Mr. Clark, I don’t think it’s that simple.” 

“Professor, let’s make it simple. I'll make you a proposition. 
If you can show me how under socialism you can reduce the 
cost of using the tools and get more production out of the 
cools, I'll walk with you arm-in-arm, shouting for socialism. 
In fact, I'll lead your parade up Fifth Avenue and down Broad- 

way.” 
“You will?” 

“Here are eight witnesses around the table.” 

“T'll have an answer for you in a couple of days. I'll give you 
a ring on Tuesday.” 

That was about 300 Tuesdays ago and, in the meantime, we 
have searched and searched but have never found a case where 
government has ever done anything as efficiently as private 
individuals. And the bigger the Government, the less efficient. 
I believe you call it bureaucracy here. But don’t get me started 
on that subject or I'll never finish this speech. 

This “greatest good for the greatest number” idea was one 
of the toughest concepts to sell to the “intelligentsia” | 
addressed a luncheon meeting of business leaders at the 
Detroit Club on one of my western trips. During lunch, the 
conversation settled on the subject of Communism. When | 
rose to talk, I said, “Gentlemen, I have been listening to your 
conversation and just want to make one suggestion before | 
begin my remarks. You never can lick Communism by calling 
names. The only way the Communist ideology will be 
destroyed is by showing, and proving, that private capitalism 
provides the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

I felt a rap on my knee and looked down to find it was the 
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FRED G. CLARK 


chief economist of The Chrysler Corporation. He said, “Fred, 
don’t ever use that slogan.” 

I said, “Why not?” 

He said, “It is very dangerous and will get you in trouble.” 

I said, “Good Heavens, John! If our system does not provide 
the greatest good for the greatest number we'd better find 
the system that does and adopt it quickly because we're going 
to have to do it in the end. Stay after school if you want to 
talk about it but don’t interrupt the story I came here to tell.” 

Well, I had to talk in Chicago that night so we didn’t have 
time after my speech (with the questions and answers) to 
discuss “the greatest good for the greatest number” but the 
subject was on my mind as I visited Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
I was in Kansas City, when Dick Rimanoczy wired me, asking 
what would be the title of my speech before the industrial 
editors in Philadelphia. I wired back, “The Greatest Good For 
The Greatest Number”. He couldn't understand why but sent 
the title in anyway. 

On arriving at my office in New York, the telephone was 
ringing before I had my hat off. One of America’s very top 
women economists and lecturers was on the phone saying, 
“Do I understand you are going to make a speech entitled, “The 
Greatest Good For The Greatest Number’?” 

I said, “Yes, why not?” 

“Don't you realize what you are letting yourself in for? 
They'll chop your head off.” 

“Are you free for lunch?” I asked 

She said, “I'll make myself free. You just mustn't make that 
speech.” 

We settled on the Plaza’s Persian Room. (She had a new 
spring hat from Paris.) 

I said, “Now, you've had your cocktail: I've admired your 
hat and there’s your food. Will you please not interrupt while 
I lay this thing out.” 

I then explained, in the simple words which Dick and I 
had used in “How We Live”, the story of production, the 
role of tools, of natural resources, of human energy and of 
government. When I finished, she looked at me and said, 
“You know you have licked it.” I asked, “Why?” She said, 
“Those simple words of yours.” 

I made the speech and got unanimous applause. It was 
printed in “VITAL SPEECHES”! and more than 120,000 copies 
of it were requested over the next three years to say nothing 
of the reprints by other organizations. 

But the story doesn’t end there. I had letters from conserv- 
atives throughout the country warning me about the use of 
that title as a slogan. One was from an outstanding business 
leader, a former President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He thought it was very dangerous to pursue 
the matter any further. Several months later he invited me to 
be his guest at the annual banquet of the N.A.M. at the Wal- 
dorf. When the retiring President introduced and welcomed 
the new President, he wound up his remarks with “and I have 
the utmost confidence, ladies and gentlemen, that our new 
President will prove an able leader in our educational efforts 
to show the American people that private capitalism will pro- 
vide the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

Another letter was from the President of a very conserva- 
tive educational foundation who also warned me about the 
danger of using that title. I telephoned him just before leaving 
for the West Coast to make some speeches and told him that 
my talks and conversation were going to center around that 
“greatest good for the greatest number” concept and asked 
him to look at his copy of my speech and point out anything 
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in it that was dangerous. I waited until he found his copy 
and waited longer until I wondered if he had hung up. He 
said, “I can't put my finger on anything specific but if you're 
going to California, I suggest that you get in touch with the 
author of that wonderful new book and motion picture, ‘The 
Fountainhead.’” 

Do you know what her answer was? That one shouldn't talk 
about the benefits to the common man because every dictator 
had risen to power on promises to better the conditions of 
the common man! Wow! ! ! 

By this time, it is clear to you that one of the most import 
ant words we found in our semantic research was the word 
“Tools”. How simple it seems but how unbelievably difficult 
it was to get that tool concept through the heads of so many 
of our so-called educated people in high places. 

I was sitting in the Racquet Club in New York entertaining 
a friend from out of town when a member whom I didn't 
know very well rushed in, and sat down saying, “I want a 
drink, quick.” 

I thought that something pretty serious must have happened 
to put him in such an excited state so I asked him what was 
troubling him. 

He said, “I just walked up the street with a boiling com- 
munist and he made me boiling mad”. 

“What happened?” my friend and I both asked. 

“I was walking up Park Avenue when I noticed someone 
walking just behind me mumbling something or other. Th« 
traffic lights turned and as I waited, he caught up with me 
still mumbling. The lights changed again and he walked 
beside me. I couldn’t hear what he was saying so I asked him 
what he was mumbling about. He made a fist, and pointed up 
the avenue saying, “These Park Avenue apartment houses! 
The workers built them! But the workers don’t enjoy them 
Some day that will be changed.’” 

I said, “What did you say, then?” 

“What could I say, the workers did build them”. 

“You boiling ignoramus!” I replied “Did the workers suppl) 
any of the tools? Or didn’t your four years at Harvard teach 
you that mechanical energy, today, accounts for 95 percent of 
production, while human energy accounts for only 5 percent?” 

I was telling about that experience a few days later to a 
luncheon group of business tycoons, sponsored by the Chair 
man of Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Co. at the Duquesne Club in 
Pittsburgh and noticed them all looking at each other and 
nodding as though it were a brand new idea. The head of one 
of the large steel companies, on my right, whispered when | 
sat down “That little talk had more meat in it than anything 
I have heard on the subject of free enterprise. My company 
will double its contribution to your work.” 

Now I have mentioned these experiences only to show that 
the mental barrier of top executives can be penetrated but 
then you're up against another problem. Those very execu 
tives who come into agreement with our simple concepts do 
not believe their employees can comprehend them, and stated 
so in a poll taken in 9 different industrial plants. But here is 
where the executives fell flat on their collective face 

Every survey showed: that the workers, both skilled and 
unskilled, grasped the meaning of our simple words quicker 
than most executives. We suspect the reason to be that they 
were not educated far enough to reason incorrectly. I will 
leave with Mr. Luxford a copy of the surveys showing how 
far executives underrate the intelligence of their employees 
but I want to give you a couple of actual examples of how 
workers and the public react to our simple economic concepts 

Semon Stupakoff, President of Stupakoff Ceramic and 
Manufacturing Co., had, during the depression, cashed in 
all his own blue-chip stocks to keep his company of 400 
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employees in business. He paid the best wages in the industry. 
But Local 622 of the United Electrical Workers couldn't 
understand that even small increases in labor costs would 
price his products out of competition with other manufac- 
turers. He told us that when he tried to expiain to the union 
his own words were used against him. They even turned 
their backs on him when he went through the plant. 

Semon Stupakoff heard about the success of the American 
Economic Foundation’s film-discussion program for industrial 
employees and installed it in his plant. 

The result? 92% of the workers attended the discussion 
meetings on their own time. Said die-maker, Joe Bechak, 
a former official of the U.E.W. local, “We used to just come 
to work and want bigger money. We came to friction. Now 
[ know the other side better.” The other workers did too, 
for to celebrate the tenth anniversary of their union local, 
they sent an invitation to a man never before invited to a 
union party—Semon Stupakoff. 

[ spoke earlier about the simplified operating report which 
came out of our research. This “short form” as it is called 
has been used very successfully in labor management rela- 
tions in both the prevention and stopping of strikes. Since 
it is harder to stop a strike than prevent one, I'll give you 
just one outstanding example of the power of simple words. 

A man came to New York from England to do some work 
for about three months. Ac the end of three weeks he went 
to the Chairman of the Marine-Midland Bank of New York 
and told him he was sorry but he had to return to London 
by plane that night. He explained that he was a director of 
the Omnibus Corporation and their workers had just declared 

strike for a big increase in wages. 

The banker had on his desk a simplified form of operating 
report. He showed it to the Omnibus director and asked, “Did 
you ever see anything like this?” The man looked at it and 
isked what it was. 

That is a simple operating report of A. T. and T.” 

What? How very interesting. Can I have it?” 

Ten days later a cablegram was received by the bank 
Chairman reading, “I never can thank you enough for that 
simplified form of operating report. We reduced the Omnibus 
Corporation figures to that form, advertised in every London 
paper and the strike was over in 76 hours by force of public 
opinion 

Well, little by little, the resistance from the orthodox, 
highly educated economists and the legal and accounting 
professions began to break down as the leaders witnessed the 
power of the simple truth, simply told. Henry Dawes, Presi- 
dent of Pure Oil Company made a speech in which he said, 
The day that Clark and Rimanoczy identified all corporate 
assets as tools should be declared a national holiday for 
private enterprise.” Even the N.A.M., after an internal 
squabble, endorsed our concepts and delivered a copy of 
our “Money” primer to each of their 18,500 members. 

Che use of this material has not been limited to the United 
States. The basic material has been translated, printed and 
put to use in Spanish, French and Finnish. 

Che various countries where use is made of our material, 
either in their own language or in English, include Finland, 
France, West Germany, India, Canada, Belgium, Mexico, 
Brazil, Denmark, Luxembourg, Puerto Rico, South Africa, 
Sweden, England, Australia, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

| could go on for hours but time is running on. I hope that 
[ have been able to give the members and friends of the 
Constitutional Society some measure of encouragement in 
their laudable, humanitarian endeavour to make it possible 
for all in New Zealand to enjoy the good things that are 
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denied them by restrictions on the economic freedom that 

will produce them. 

I trust that I have encouraged you to use your good offices 
to introduce economic education in your secondary schools. 
Until you do, the vast majority of students will go out into 
the world as tomorrow's workers and union members without 
any economic framework of reference through which to 
judge the promises and pronouncements of political schemers 
in government, labor or any other group. This may be the 
longest course but it’s the surest one. 

Ten years ago it would not have been possible, but new 
teaching tools that have been developed, tested and proven 
effective, are now available for your use. 

In the meantime I hope you will expose every restriction 
on economic freedom, by focusing the light of truth on any 
violation of, or interference with, Nature's laws. 

There will be many hurdles to clear and roadblocks to 
remove from your path. Many big, well-financed movements 
in America have failed because they did not have an answer 
for their critics. The famous American Liberty League allowed 
Roosevelt to laugh it out of existence when he branded their 
members as putting property rights before human rights. 
The League did not take the trouble, or have the ability, 
to demonstrate that the greatest of all human rights is the 
right to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor and self-denial, namely, 
property. 

There is one hurdle which will be very discouraging to you. 
When you have overcome every academic obstacle in the 
path of introducing economic education into the secondary 
schools, you will run up against the ignorance of the people 
who dole out corporate funds to education. For instance, one 
of the largest oil companies in the world thinks it is con- 
tributing to economic education in secondary schools by sup- 
porting the American Petroleum Institute’s story of the oil 
industry, even though educational authorities have flatly and 
firmly denied that it teaches the fundamentals of economics. 

This Constitutional Society can remain on safe ground if 
you tie to Mother Nature’s laws and if everything you do 
is based on the welfare of the workers of New Zealand. Just 
as today you are accused of being a group of capitalists, 
nothing could do you more credit if the people knew the 
economic truth that capitalists are those who supply the tools 
for the workers to use so that they can produce more and 
therefore get more for their labor. In a free society capitalists 
are the greatest benefactors that the workers have. 

I'm going to wind up by reading you the ten pillars of 
economic wisdom on which the American Economic Founda- 
tion bases its work. You will note how the interest of the 
workers is uppermost. 

1. Nothing in our material world can come from nowhere 

or go nowhere: everything in our economic life has 
a source and a destination. 
2. Government is never a source of goods. Everything 
produced is produced by the people, and everything that 
government gives the people it must first take from the 
people. 

. In our modern exchange economy, all payroll and 
employment come from customers, and the only worth- 
while job security is customer security: if there are no 
customers, there can be no payroll and no jobs. 

4. Customer security can be achieved by the worker only 
when the “boss” is allowed by the worker to do the 
things that win and hold customers. Job security, there- 
fore, is a partnership problem. 

5. Money, when administered without the spending restric- 
tions placed on government by the gold standard, is no 
measure of the worker's true welfare. 
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R. A. FARQUHARSON 


6. Because wages are the principal cost of everything, wage 
increases (without corresponding increases in produc- 
tion) simply increase the cost of the goods and do not 
improve the welfare of the worker. 


7. The greatest good for the greatest number, means, in its 
material sense, the greatest goods for the greatest num- 
ber, which, in turn, means the greatest productivity per 
worker. 


8. All productivity is based on three factors: 
(1) Natural resources, whose form, place and condition 
are changed by the expenditure of (2) human energy 
(both muscular and mental), with the aid of (3) cols. 


9. Tools are the only one of these three factors thac man 
can increase, and tools come into being in a free society 
only when there is a reward for the temporary self-denial 
that people must practice in order to channel part of 
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their earnings away from purchases that produce im 
mediate comfort and pleasure, and into new tools of 
production. 

10. The productivity of the tools—that is, the efficiency of 
the human energy applied in connection with their use 
is highest in a competitive society in which the economic 
decisions are made by millions of progress-seeking in 
dividuals, rather than : a state-planned society in which 
those decisions are made by a handful of all-powerful 
people, regardless of how well-meaning, unselfish, sincere 
and intelligent those people may be. 
Thank you and may God bless you with accomplishment 
in the vitally important work in which you are engaging. 
Explain to your people in simple terms how bureaucratic 
restrictions are throttling the human energy that would be 
released to provide abundance for all under economic freedom, 
and the people will do the rest. 


Canada’s American Boom 


CAPITAL KNOWS NO FRONTIERS 
By R. A. FARQUHARSON, Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at The International Convention of Radiological Technicians, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1957 


O THIS AUDIENCE of Americans and my fellow 

Canadians, it is, I think, appropriate to talk today 

about the American boom in Canada. You were such 
good neighbors that you shared with us your great depression 
of the thirties. Now your corporations and your investors 
have poured so much money across the border that they 
have been playing a large part in priming in Canada an 
economy so buoyant that it is developing faster than your 
own. It is your dollars rushing into Canada, on top of every- 
thing which Canadians themselves are doing, which have 
pushed the Canadian dollar nearly 5 cents higher than the 
American dollar. 

A combination of circumstances made available in Canada 
the industrial raw materials you found you badly needed at 
the end of the war. For the first time it was realized that 
Canada’s resources were complementary to your economy. 
Canada had always been an east-west nation. Now new lines 
of communication pushed north and south. 

This development has not come without problems. In fact, 
our business with you is so complicated that the days of 
automatic good relations are gone. Mr. Pearson recently 
described them as “normal—normally difficult.” 

Tom Kent, the bright young editor of the Wiipeg Free 
Press, discovered a reason for Canada’s increasing difficulties. 
“It is,” said Kent, “the biggest sectional interest on the North 
American continent that is unrepresented by any lobby in 
Washington. It pulls no votes.” 

Kent continued: “The wonder, in the circumstances, is that 
Canada gets hurt no more than it does. But hurt it certainly 
is at times.” 

Canadian-American trade is greater than all South America 
combined. It is the largest trade ever developed between two 
nations. It represents 59% of Canada’s foreign business. As 
recently as 1938 trade with Great Britain predominated. Of 
all your exports mearly a quarter go to Canada and the 
proportion is increasing. 

Every region in the United States shares in this trade. The 
Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, recently re- 
ported that Brooklyn sells more to Canada than does Ar- 
gentine; Louisville sells more to Canada than does New 


Zealand; Detroit more than Brazil; Chicago about as much as 
West Germany; Seattle about as much as Norway. Your sales 
to Canada are several times more than to your second best 
customer, the United Kingdom. Leaving out the United King 
dom, your exports to Canada from 1954 to 1955 equalled 
your sales to all western Europe. 

I mention these figures to show that your prosperity is 
bound up in our prosperity. Last year we purchased a billion 
and a quarter dollars more from you than you purchased 
from us. The deficit this year may be even larger. Yet you 
have just proposed taritf changes which could strike at nearly 
$70 million of our lead and zinc exports to you. Canadians 
understand exactly what Tom Kent meant when he reported 
that Canada was unrepresented by any lobby in Washington 

Canadian farmers are getting more and more disturbed by 
your give-away wheat program as the election on Monday 
showed. It is getting harder to sell Canadian wheat when 
some of Canada’s potential customers can get it from you 
for nothing or on long-term credits for local currencies 
Compared with Canada, wheat is relatively unimportant in 
your economy. It is our largest single export and we have 
been holding the umbrella of price for your disposal programs 

Our rapidly developing oil industry keeps a wary eyé¢ 
on Washington where pressure mounts in favor of import 
oil restrictions. Canadian oil men were cheered recently when 
the Texas House of Representatives asked that Canada be 
exempted from oil import restrictions on the grounds that 
Canada was a net importer of American oil products. The 
House felt that trade and diplomatic relations with “our 
excellent neighbor . . . should not be further strained.” 

In the last year there have been attempts to increase duties 
on fish and on some lumber products. The axe did not fall 
but Canadians, with the heaviest trade deficit in history, ar¢ 
still nervous as they note higher tariff sentiment mounting 
in Congress. Most Canadians feel that the over-all imbalance 
in favor of the U. S. should warrant some consideration 


A good many Canadians have taken pride in our buoyant 
dollar but not our exporters. The wheat farmers, the paper 
makers, the miners have their prices reduced by the amount 
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of that premium and 444 cents on the wheat dollar is a lot 
of money. It really is a reduction ia the Canadian tariff making 
it even easier for you to ship your goods there and harder for 
us to sell to you. After all, however, we had a long period 
when our dollar was depreciated 10 per cent and I remember 
vividly how we groaned when we exchanged money when 
visiting the United States. 

I mention these matters in the belief that we should share 
our troubles as well as our treasure with you. And with so 
much of your money invested in Canada, w'th such a large 
stake in our country, it is important that you should know 
the issues which are disturbing us. 

We take pride in your confidence in Canada. I would like 
to point out, however, that we return this confidence by our 
investments in the United States. There are only 16 million 
Canadians but on a per capita basis they invest twice as 
much here as you do in Canada. 

Over the years a good many beliefs have persisted that 
ire no longer true. One of the most prevalent is the con- 
viction that Canadian agricultural products come into this 
country in a one-way stream. The truth is that we buy over 
$100 million more agricultural products from you than you 
do from us. We eat more of your beefsteak than you do of 
ours and more of your chickens and your turkeys too. In 
fruit it is pretty much of a one-way movement north. We 
are selling you quantities of bacon and ham but that is 
because you are learning to appreciate the quality of the lean 
Canadian product and are willing to pay more to get it. 

Another myth that is widespread is that the United States 
helped Canada out with lend-lease during the war and with 
financial and military aid since the war. Neither statement is 
true. In a report prepared in May by Stuart Rice Associates 
at the request of the Senate Special Committee to Study the 
Foreign Aid Program, foreign aid provided by Canada is 
for the first time compared with foreign aid provided by 
the United States. 

Based on the relative capacity to extend aid and setting the 
American contribution at 100 per cent, the report found 
that Canada had contributed 116.4 per cent. The investigators 
made this statement: “Without colonies like France and 
without the worldwide responsibilities inherent in the United 
States by virtue of power and size, Canada's expenditures for 
foreign aid in relation to its capacities, exceed ours by one- 
sixth.” 

Now these are figures prepared by Americans and not by 
Canadians. The report can be obtained from the Senate 
document room. It was printed by the United States govern- 
ment printung office. P 

You can understand a slight feeling of irritation when on 
it least four times this year senators and congressmen have 
listed in material they placed in the Congressional Record, 
Canada as receiving foreign aid and lend-lease. 

Another situation which has changed is the tourist trade. 
Millions of Americans come to Canada each year. This used 
to be an important source of dollars to balance our trade. 
But now so many Canadians go to Florida and California and 
New York that the balance has swung completely around. 
Last year Canadians visiting you spent over $100 million more 
than American tourists spent in Canada. 

A Canadian journalist remarked to me recently that Ameri- 
cans always loved Canadians and even when we were angry 
with them it did not matter for they did not know it. They 
just went on loving us. 

Personally I feel that the major reason for this failure lies 
in the friendly arrangement that exists between American 
and Canadian‘ news services. The Associated Press and the 
Linited Press cover other countries in the world with Ameri- 
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can reporters. With Camada they exchange services. This 
means that Canadians report the Canadian scene for Ameri- 
cans and Americans write about the United States for 
Canadians. 

Reports written in one accent and read in another are apt 
to be thrown away by editors in this country. When printed 
they often give rise to complete misunderstandings. It is only 
when there is violent reaction, as there was in the Norman 
case, that the news penetrates. 

Canadian understanding of the United States suffers very 
much from the fact that comparatively little of the reporting 
is done by Canadians. Canadians read political reports while 
thinking of the parliamentary system which is so different 
from your system of balanced authority. The American re- 
porters are of course writing primarily for Americans who do 
not have to have background explained. 

Naturally people in a small country are much more con- 
cerned with developments in the United States than you 
are with what is happening in Canada. 

But on either side of the border I believe it is fair to say 
that we will have unnecessary misunderstandings on our side 
and a lack of interest on your side as long as the great news 
services report the news in an imported accent. 

There is a third factor which bears on’ the realization that 
Canada buys a billion and a quarter dollars more from you 
than you buy from Canada. This is the fact that many of your 
industries do not regard Canada as a foreign country. They 
think of the branch plant in Toronto much as they regard the 
plant in California. The flow of goods goes from plant to 
plant quite often without entering the export division of the 
industry. 

It might be easier to understand Canadian concern over the 
trade deficit if it were translated to American terms. If the 
situation were reversed your $6 billion surplus would dis- 
appear and be replaced by a deficit of 2.7 billion. Without 
export you would consume yourselves all the wheat you have 
in less than two years. It would take five years for us to eat 
the wheat we have piled up. If we provided help to our wheat 
farmers on the scale you provide it, it would bankrupt the 
country. 

I have, I believe, overemphasized our deficit in trade with 
you. Much of this money is going into plant and equipment 
which is rapidly increasing our production of iron, nickel, 
oil, gas and other natural resources which the world seeks, 
and which eventually will considerably add to our exports 
to the U. S. 

When Canadian terms are translated to the American 
equivalent you can see what a difference it makes in under- 
standing the problem. Even Canadians were surprised by 
the United States study which showed Canadian foreign aid 
relatively ome-sixth greater than yours. I look to the day 
when American papers and Canadian papers, American radio 
and Canadian radio will interpret what is happening in both 
our countries in terms that can be easily understood. It is 
obvious that we are going to see a lot more of each other 
but we both must understand over-the-border facts if we are 
to avoid unnecessary misunderstandings. 

Developments are coming fast in Canada. They would not 
be nearly as rapid if American capital had not been so en- 
thusiastically interested. It has been and still is an American 
boom in Canada, and we have both profited. Capital knows 
no frontiers. Science was the first to disregard national boun- 
daries. In your organization you have shown that the boundary 
does not matter. In defense we have almost obliterated the 
49th parallel and the Great Lakes boundary. 

Canada is a most interesting country. I hope you all will 
visit there this summer. 
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Our Civic Responsibilities 





THE LIFELINE OF GOVERNMENT IN A DEMOCRACY 


By WALTER WIESMAN, Scientist, Huntsville, Alabama 


Delivered at the Alabama Conference on Citizenship, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, February 22, 1957 


HEN WE TALK about civic responsibilities, we 

are discussing our daily duties as citizens of a unique 

democratic system, we are discussing politics, and 
we are discussing what should be fundamental knowledge 
to many people who do not quite understand any more the 
significance of these United States. 

Telling the story of our brand of democracy is the only 
way to keep its full impact before the eyes of the present and 
future generations. It has to be told by those who believe in 
it with all the enthusiasm and energy they can muster. 

You will find that newcomers to the United States are 
eager to tell you about their feelings. They may not be capable 
of expressing themselves in the most select language and may 
have all kinds of accents and dialects. 

Why do immigrants and new citizens have such strong 
convictions about the system we live under? Why particularly 
the newcomers of the last 20 to 30 years? 

Most immigrants of recent decades have witnessed in their 
former countries a system of men above laws. In most cases, 
the very reason for coming to this country was the passionate 
desire to escape from such systems. You will find in their 
spirit and works a parallel between the Hancocks, Shermans, 
and Franklins of 1776 and the Rosellis, Goldbergs and 
Guzenkos of our time. 

Why is this? 

Both groups of people have experienced hardship and 
tyranny that will come over nations when men destroy laws 
made by and for the people. They knew firsthand the meaning 
of losing what we so casually call our basic freedoms. 

For these reasons it is very natural that new citizens have 
a much greater appreciation of the United States than any 
natural-born citizen. 

Let me tell you a story here. Before a prospective citizen 
can appear in court to obtain his naturalization papers, he has 
to study and understand many things about his future country. 
A little blue booklet becomes his main source of knowledge 
in regard to the history of the United States and the political 
philosophy. Most of the details are the ones forgotten by 
most citizens right after graduation from high school, if they 
were ever taught at all. A newcomer really has to buckle 
down to grasp all this. Some of my friends looked through 
the booklet, looked at me with some pity, and offered just 
one comment, “God, am I glad I was born here.” 

When Hitler came to power in Germany I was 12 years 
old, certainly an age where a child cannot be expected to 
have extensive political knowledge or feelings. So you might 
say that I spent my juvenile and some adult years under a 
rather one-sided political development. I was brainwashed 
without ever feeling any pain. The system was simple. Press 
services were government-controlled, radio stations govern- 
ment-owned, school systems and teachers were influenced by 
political pressure and even history books rewritten to 
suit the political philosophy of the government. After a while, 
parents did not find the courage any more to tell their chiidren 
what a different system of government could look like for 
fear their own children might report them as enemies of the 


State. In other words, all sources of information were either 
influenced or cut off. Since you cannot compare what you are 
told with any other system or experience, your sense of 
judgment is eliminated. You simply and firmly believe what 
your government has determined as the proper doctrine for 
you. 

The government is doing everything for you and has the 
nation’s life and development organized all the way from 
birth rates to funeral procedures. With economy and living 
conditions improving steadily, most people feel that the 
system is exactly what the doctor ordered. The young ones 
most of all, since they have no way to compare to former times 
and different forms of life. 

If you don’t know what freedom and independence is 
like, how can you ever miss it? 

I grew up under a perfect case of government of men 
rather than of laws. And then one day, after a destructive 
and eye-opening war, a young man of 25 is offered the op 
portunity to come to the land known to millions in the world 
as the country of hope and freedom. Let me state here that 
neither I nor any other member of the former German guided 
missile group was forced to enter into employment with the 
United States Government. It was by my own free choice 
that I accepted the offer without hesitation and with the 
greatest expectations. And may I say now that I have never 
regretted this step for a single second. 

What did I find in the United States? 

The best and the worst of everything. Positive and negative 
extremities in every field. In short, a democracy. 

I began by absorbing as much as possible from papers, 
magazines and radio as my limited knowledge of the new 
language would permit. There was a zest in me for wanting 
to find out what was going on, for being able to get the news 
through free sources of information. However, for some time 
it was a rather disappointing activity. When a newcomer 
begins to listen to a number of well-known commentators, 
he is bound to get totally confused. Between Walter Winchell 
on one side, Drew Pearson on the other, and Gabriel Heatter 
with social security problems in the middle, the immigrant 
will be willing to retire to some deserted island because he 
finds out that these United States just are not worth living in 
This phase, of course, is the first practical lesson of having 
the privilege of getting the news regardless of a slant, color, 
or lament. To learn that a writer or commentator interprets 
the basic news item according to his views and taste. And 
that the citizen is entitled to his own interpretation as long 
as he is able to get the news. Sort of a big public debate of 
the issues. A very stimulating process, whether you appreciate 
certain views or not. With the information I received, | 
began my own thinking particularly on matters of public 
concern. 

Then came another phase of learning for me. Where I 
came from in Germany, in a town of over one-half million 
people, there were no problems on new schools, teachers’ 
salaries, symphony orchestras, operas and stage plays, recrea- 
tional facilities and many other important contributions to 
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educational and cultural development. When I asked my first 
question why it was necessary to have membership drives 
every year to keep alive the civic orchestra, I found out that 
the people of the United States do not want any level of 
government to mingle into what is considered outside the 
Onstitutional jurisdiction of government. An oldtimer clari- 
fi.d the issue for me by saying, “Son, once the boys in city 
hall begin to pay for the orchestra, next thing you know they 
will be telling the conductor what to play.” 

I got the point. I also made my first big mistake. By my 
line of questioning, some civic-minded person detected a 
trace of interest in me. And they just happened to have 
a vacancy on the campaign team. Life for me has never been 
the same since. 

I learned about the value of civic organizations. They may 
be looked at by matiy people as knife and fork clubs or to 
promote only business relations in a selfish interest. There 
may be some of that kind. However, I have had the privilege 
over the past 1] years to meet thousands of hard-working 
men and women of all walks of life in many organizations. 
They give of their valuable time and energy, and often their 
money, to work on projects which improve our communities 
and our standards of living. They are an excellent way of 
having a representative group speak for the people. Com- 
munity action is a vital part of our democratic way and civic 
clubs demonstrate the value of this action every day. 

Chere was one organization in my civic development to 
which I shall be indebted forever. It all began one night 
after I had moved to Huntsville in 1950. A friend of mine 
took me to a meeting of a group of young men which had 
been organized just 4 weeks earlier. They knew little about 
parliamentary procedure, they had no money in the treasury, 
they complained about the meals, meetings lasted until 
shortly before midnight. All the things that would normally 
break a club. Not this outfit. Their spirit and aggressiveness 
balanced all other shortcomings. They had plans, big ones 
that nobody else was willing to touch. They made mistakes, 

spent their evenings away from their families, added their 
bosses’ time to make things worse. But they moved, made 
their own members and other people think and act. 

They were Jaycees. 

And I made another mistake. There was something in that 
first administration about the finances that I just did not like 
and which made me state my position on the floor. You have 
one guess who their next treasurer was. From there on I 
went through an experience which is unequalled by anything 
| have learned since in civic work. And if I needed any proof 
of the spirit of Jaycees and the country of my choice, it 
came one meeting in 1952 when 110 young men disregarded 
my place of birth and the fact that I was not yet a citizen 
of this country and elected me their president. 

After that how could I say “No” if civic work had to be 
done? 

A third and very important point for the newcomer is the 
realization that as an individual he becomes part of govern- 
ment. The feeling that he can do his part to determine what 
should be done for the welfare of community, State and 
Nation. Not just by enjoying the privilege to vote but by 
expressing his views in the proper form to the proper people. 

But the newcomer also sees alarming signs which he just 
cannot understand. He finds that a great number of citizens 
in this country enjoy all the privileges without realizing the 
duties of a citizen in a democracy such as ours. He finds a 
complete apathy toward the affairs of our Government. He 
detects that many people do not appreciate the advantages 
fered to any member of this great family called the United 


States 
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In general, it can be said that the citizen of a democracy 
has considerably greater responsibilities and has to work 
more to make his system effective than under any other form 
of government. I found it well defined by President Grover 
Cleveland who said, “a government for the people must depend 
for its success on the intelligence, the morality, the justice, 
and the interest of the people themselves.” 

Being an American citizen requires that one should not 
only be aware of this God-given privilege but just as much, 
or more so, of the heavy duties which must be fulfilled if 
one desires to retain these privileges for his own and coming 
generations. 

The duties involved can be stated in one simple sentence: 
Active participation in all the actions of governments on all 
levels. 

This is a very time-consuming process, which can be divided 
into three main phases. 

The first one is the necessity to be informed. Informed 
without censorship and restrictions about the events in com- 
munity, State, Nation, and the world. Knowing what is going 
on and getting the facts is the prime requisite for self- 
government. Let us just have the plain facts. The people have 
always been able to do their own thinking. Sure, sometimes it 
seems to take forever to get public opinion to move. But with 
the proper information the people will show the natural 
qualifications and instincts to do right. I like the slogan on 
the editorial page of one of our large newspaper cinains where 
it says, “Give light and the people will find their own way.” 
Yes; let us have light without fear or prejudice. 

Once a citizen is informed, he cannot help entering the 
second phase of his responsibility. The evaluation of what he 
has learned and the alertness to keep a watchful eye on 
certain events. No easy task at a time when our various levels 
of government are increasing in scope, responsibility and 
budget so fast that it takes highly specialized personnel for 
each phase of activity. But how can we convey to our 
legislators what we want them to do for us if we do noi 
understand the issues? 

And that brings us to the last phase of active self-govern- 
ment. To express Ourselves in sober and plain language toward 
our elected or appointed officials. We have to express our 
thinking and our demands without hesitation. If we fail to 
do so, then we have no right to complain about laws and 
rules which we dislike. 

And we also should remember at this point that the most 
powerful way to express ourselves is at the ballot box. Not 
every person may be capable and willing to speak up publicly 
but it is inconceivable how anybody can fail to utilize the 
most potent weapon of a free citizen, the right to vote. 

Thus we find ourselves confronted with the fact that the 
responsible citizen faces a never-ending effort to keep up, or 
better even, stay ahead of his government. 

The greatest enemy of this effort is an easily understood 
complacency in a nation where continuous increase in payrolls 
and the highest standard of living in the world creates a 
lulling effect. A few times a year we hear public speakers tell 
us how well off we are under our form of government. We en- 
joy hearing about our fine heritage. We feel grand after such 
speeches, go home in fine spirit, proud to live in this country, 
feel secure from the evils of the world and—go right on to 
ignore our responsibility of active participation in government. 

We cannot live on the memory of a heritage forever. A 
heritage is like a well-constructed building. Even the most 
qualified architects, the most solid foundation, and the best 
building material will not guarantee that a structure lasts for 
eternity. It will not endure without maintenance and improve- 
ments. We need to tell ourselves and the next generation about 
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this house called heritage and how much of our interest, 
thinking, time, and money it will take to preserve the struc- 
ture. 

We must ask ourselves regularly whether we really under- 
stand what is meant when we use the expression “the Ameri- 
can way of life.” Is it a system of merely being well fed, well 
dressed, and equipped with the latest models of everything? 
Or does it stand mainly for what God intended men to have, 
freedom, and self-respect? 

What action should you and I, as people already active in 
civic affairs, take? 

First of all, we must realize that we count on only a rela- 
tively small percentage of all citizens to be active in civic 
affairs. This is a sad state of affairs, but we must be realistic 
about this in order to make any plans for the promotion of 
citizenship. 

I have been asked frequently what my political plans are. 
My participation in community activities was interpreted by 
many people as a prelude to a political career. These people 
are confused. This is not a prelude: I am in politics. Any work 
leading toward community action and improvement, any let- 
ter to a legislator, any participation in Government is politics. 
All of you in this audience are in politics. Please don’t shrud- 
der. When I say politics, 1 am referring to the area which has 
been defined as “The study of influence and the influential.” 
The purest and cleanest form of being part of government. 

Too many of us have come to take for granted that politics 
is a cover name for something that goes on instigated by 
people called politicians. Many citizens are convinced that it 
takes men and women of some doubtful character and back- 
ground to be a politician. Certainly a most discouraging indi- 
cation when we look for such qualifications to choose public 
officials. The only thing wrong with a number of politicians 
is the fact that we elected them. And probably by staying away 
from the polls. 

There should be no doubt in our mind that citizenship, civic 
responsibilities and politics are inseparable. They are the very 
lifeline of government in a democracy. 

We must draw a greater number of professional citizens 
into active civic work. Their education and talent, their think- 
ing ability and logic make them most suitable to plan and 
prepare action which our communities should take. We do 
not pay our public officials enough to expect all the qualifica- 
tions of top executives. Particularly city and town governments 
depend heavily on the work of boards and commissions com- 
prised of appointed members. These boards should not be 
packed with political cronies, but with the most qualified 
brains available. Which in turn means that these brains have 
to be willing to serve, get into ticklish issues, risk public criti- 
cism, and stand their ground. 

Next, we should always remember that our duly elected 
lawmakers should hear from us regularly. We believe in gov- 
ernments by laws but we fail to inform our lawmakers of 
our position. Legislators cannot work efficiently by using a 
crystal ball. They need to know what we, the people, really 
think and want. You will hear from many citizens that gov- 
ernment these days is influenced by pressure groups with 
plenty of money and power at their disposal. I submit to you 
that there is one lobby capable of exerting more influence than 
any other individual or organization. This group has millions 
of powerful lobbyists. It has a simple but highly important 
name, the people. 

Another important immediate action should be an evalua- 
tion of how and what we are teaching our children in regard 
to the pros and cons of democratic and dictatorial forms of 
government. It is not enough to salute the flag in the morning 
when our children don’t understand the principles it stands 
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for. Telling them with standard phrases that they live in the 
best country in the world is not good enough. The continuous 
teaching of the advantages this country offers must lead to the 
complacency found in the present generation. Students must 
be told about the pitfalls commonly occurring in a democracy. 
They must learn what to look out for in order to preserve the 
privileges they usually take for granted. 

This method will require teachers who will not just depend 
on standard textbooks. I am sure most of you remember some 
phases of history and political science so vividly because some- 
body taught you with conviction, enthusiasm, and a realistic 
interpretation. This brand of education will penetrate and 
stimulate the student. And when I say student, I mean to 
include grammar school grades. It is never too early to bring 
children in touch with the most important features of their 
future life. Let us not underestimate their capacity to grasp 
and remember these teachings about democracy. Television has 
taught children below 10 years of age what many adults have 
never learned and may not even understand. Our children talk 
in scientific terms that baffle their parents and they know sta- 
tistics on many accomplishments of this country, but they 
fail to understand the basic reasons which, in our way of life, 
lead to these facts. 

There are three specific issues foremost on my mind these 
days which I consider a direct threat to our democratic way. 
In a way the issues are connected since one leads to the other. 
We should not be afraid to speak up and discuss the poten- 
tial danger around us once we have realized and pinpointed 
where it is located. Indeed, it is our solemn duty to do so. 

First, there is a growing tendency toward conformity. Sure, 
there are some rugged individualists left who do not care 
much for conformity and will contribute to- those newspaper 
headlines which will stir up public interest and debate. One 
glance at the history of the United States or at any significant 
event in world history demonstrates that there was always a 
driving force of nonconformity, liberal spirit, and voluntary 
action. These factors have contributed immensely to our 
present political and economic advantages. It is said, “Whoso 
would be a man must be a nonconformist.” If we want to be 
that man, then we cannot wait for the ideas and the opinion 
of our neighbors and friends before we dare say anything. 
Once we think that it is not nice or fashionable to object and 
speak up, then we have delivered the first deadly blow against 
democracy. We do not want to be led by the hand by anybody. 
We want to be as independent as we were meant to be when 
nonconforming men wrote the world’s greatest political docu- 
ments, the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 

An individual leaning toward conformity will soon be a 
citizen without an opinion of his own and thus a voter influ- 
enced by everything but his conviction. 

The second issue, usually the result of conformity, is the 
growing danger of socialism. How many projects have your 
city and county governments undertaken in recent years with- 
out asking for Federal and State financial assistance? How 
many times have you complained about Federal and State 
interference in your local affairs? Well, what do we expect? 
We seem to forget that government help of any kind has to 
be authorized by a law. Once a law is passed it requires 
administration, regulations, controls, and investigations. Ex- 
actly the things we don’t appreciate. Still, we are asking for 
more and more every year. Our recent staggering national bud- 
get is the result of this development. Too much for free from 
the government creates too much government. 

Let me ask our States righters or constitutional liberals, and 
I consider myself one, whether they are willing to pay for 
their own affairs in city, county, and State governments. Do 
they dare request the abolition of certain laws that seem to 
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be of assistance but in reality are a poor return for each dollar 
sent to Federal or even State level? Will our legislators have 
the courage to ask for the repeal of laws which provide some- 
thing free to their constituents? Better yet, are we willing 
to demand from our lawmakers to take this position? 

Once we have become just a mass of human beings then 
we approach the issue we have to guard ourselves against as 
the greatest danger, the communistic system. 

This doctrine of Marx and Lenin is so strange to us that 
we often feel it just cannot be that way. Our basic desire 
for a Christian and independent life is so opposite the teach- 
ings of communism, that many citizens fail to realize the 
potential danger. If the American way of life ever had one 
true enemy it will be found in communism. The ideological 
battle may be much more important in the future than a 
military conflict. But ‘we shdétld apply the age-old military 
rule that you have to know and understand your enemy before 
you can begin to fight him. We must include in political 
science teachings the facts on communism. Burning books 
with Communist tendencies is the first sign of fear that we 
cannot handle this issue. It is not enough to tell our children 
that dictators are bad men; so are gangsters and criminals. We 
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have to discuss the system and its goals. We have to demon- 
strate the difference between our way and their way to make 
our point. Our teachings must be supplemented with demon- 
strative civic action. 

The surest way to bring communism to a halt at our borders 
is to keep the people working in an environment of free enter- 
prise and strong, healthy communities. These are the basic 
ingredients for strong States and an even stronger Nation. By 
fulfilling our civic responsibilities, we have the opportunity 
to raise the level of our communities in many fields. Our 
active participation in government is the key to our effort 
to keep the free spirit of America alive. 

You must be the leaders in this hard task. You will have 
to devote even more time to this effort. In these turbulent 
days of hot and cold wars, more than ever before in the history 
of this great Nation, you and I have to assume our full share 
of public responsibility. 

Let us exercise this privilege by remembering the words 
of the philosopher, Goethe, who more than 150 years ago 
reminded freemen of their possible fate when he said that, 
“None are more hopelessly enslaved than those who falsely 
believe they are free.” 


The New Dimension In Farm Policy 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE 
By DON PAARLBERG, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Western Farm Economic Association, Las Cruces, New Mexico, July 17, 1957 


I 

NE OF THE MOST vivid memories of my high 

school days is from geometry class. A line, the in- 

structor said, has but one dimension—length. If we 
project the line through space we enter a new dimension, 
width, and we have a plane. Then many new shapes become 
possible: rectangles, triangles, polygons, circles, and ellipses, 
each with its own set of relationships. 

{ remember being struck with the utter simplicity and 
the classic splendor of this concept. For approximately one 
week it made mathematics a tolerable subject. 

This talk is about farm policy, however, not geometry, 
though the reference to geometry will shortly be made clear. 
[ am limiting my remarks regarding farm policy to price 
policy and specifically to price policy for the basic com- 
modities. 

During the past quarter century farm policy, as related 
to the basic commodities, has really had only one dimension 

price. The law established a measuring rod for this one- 
dimensional approach, called parity. This is like reporting 
the size of the states of the Union by measuring them in the 
north-south direction only. 

In order to attain the one-dimensional price objective the 
law provided for restrictions on production in the form of 
acreage aliotments and marketing quotas. 

Price support policy for the basic commodities during 
the past 25 years sought to solve the problems of both 
large-scale and small-scale farm operators with this one- 
dimensional approach, despite the fact that price has scant 
meaning if a man has little to sell. 

Now, after a quarter of a century, there is growing aware- 
ness of the fact that in addition to the one dimension, price, 
igriculrure has at least another dimension, volume. 


In time farm legislation may recognize a fact which 
students of agriculture have long known—that the economic 
model for agriculture really is a three-dimensional figure, the 
three being price, volume, and cost per unit. Price times 
volume minus cost per unit equals met income. It is net 
income, not price; which is available for spending. And it is 
net income in which farmers are interested. 


II 


How did farm policy come to concentrate on the one 
dimension, price, almost to the exclusion of the other dimen- 
sions, volume and cost? An interesting story was told by Dr 
John D. Black of Harvard University in his presidential 
address to the American Economic Association in December 
1955. The story concerns a conversation between the presi- 
dent of a national farm organization and a well known labor 
leader. According to this story the farm leader said to the 
labor man, “You have had great success in organizing labor 
to work in its own interests. I am starting to help farmers 
as you helped labor. Have you any advice for me?” 

“I surely have,” said the labor man. “My organization is 
interested in much more than wages for its members. But it 
does not stress these other things. We pick out one thing, 
simple, that everybody can understand, wages, and fight hard 
to raise them. You must do the same.” 

The farm leader said, “I suppose then that you would say 
higher prices for the farmer is what my organization should 
fight for.” 

“I surely would,” replied the other. 

The story may be apocryphal but it illustrates very well 
the forces which have molded farm policy. Regardless of 
what our agricultural ailments have been during the past 
quarter century, the prescription has been the same: 
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DON PAARLBERG 





Raise price supports! 
Raise price supports! 


Do we have a depression? 

Do we have inflation? 

Do we need more production? Raise price supports! 

Do we need less production? Raise price supports! 

The shortcomings of so oversimplified an approach to farm 
policy must ultimately be brought to light. This is now oc- 
curring in dramatic fashion, chiefly as a consequence of the 
technological revolution in agriculture. 


Ill 


When, many years hence, the historian writes the history 
of the twentieth century, he will say that this was the time 
when the scientific revolution struck agriculture. He will 
compare it with the industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century. He will interpret farm issues of the present day in 
the light of the technological revolution. He will judge the 
wisdom of decisions now being made on the basis of whether 
or mot there was an awareness of this profound historical 
change. 

Production per farm worker has doubled during the past 
15 years. Commercial farmers are geared to produce more 
than could be commercially disposed of at recent market 
prices. There is no sign that the current phase of the tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture has run its course. 

These changes are so close to us that we do not fully 
perceive their meaning. The technological revolution in agri- 
culture has been the blind spot in farm policy. Throughout 
most of history, and in many lands, agricultural products have 
been relatively scarce. “Give us this day our daily bread” 
was a prayer spoken out of genuine human need. 

What we are now witnessing is the impact of this tech- 
nological revolution on basic agricultural legislation which 
was drawn up before the full force of this revolution was 
understood. Now we are discovering that despite efforts to 
check output, farm products are likely to continue abundant. 

Last year we had acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
in operation for all basic crops for which they were eligible. 
We had the beginning of a soil bank and we had a severe 
drought in the Southwest. Yet overall farm production reached 
an all-time record. 

The control program has held in check, to some extent, the 
production of specific crops under allotment. But the controls 
failed to prevent an accumulation which, a year ago, reached 
the highest levels in history. When acreage is restricted by 
allotments, farmers naturally select their best land, intensify 
operations and increase yields per acre. 

Shortcomings of controls for the basic crops have led to 
what will probably be the two biggest and most expensive 
operations in the history of agriculture—the surplus disposal 
program and the soil bank. Even if controls were to work 
properly for the basic commodities, which they do not, it is 
clear that we cannot control the total output of agriculture 
by controlling the acreage of crops which yield only one-fourth 
of our farm income. Obviously, it is unfair to the producers 
of the non-basic products to expect them to solve their own 
supply problems and to shoulder as well the supply problems 
shifted to them by producers of the basic commodities. 

A quarter of a century ago, when present farm programs 
had their origin, the concept was one of “Agricultural Ad- 
justment.” This meant that farmers would, with machinery 
provided by government, reduce production to a level which 
would result in achievement of the price objective. 

The concept of adjustment through effective production 
control is impractical, as evidenced by a series of legislative 
and administrative actions: 

Permission to plant on acres diverted from the basic crops. 

Minimum national allotments. 







Minimum individual allotments. 

Legislative action to boost allotments. 

Control on the basis of harvested instead of planted acres. 

The word “adjustment” no longer appears in the titles 
of our farm bills. The most recent comprehensive piece of 
farm legislation is called simply “The Agricultural Act of 
1956.” 

Farmers have repeatedly voted for marketing quotas, by 
wide margins. But the alternative to a vote favoring quotas 
has been made so unattractive, by basic law, that farmers 
have had no realistic choice. If quotas are voted down, the 
price support is only 50 per cent of parity and farmers must 
stay within allotments if they wish to receive even that low 
support. Furthermore, these quotas have not been as restrictive 
as would be needed to balance supply with demand. For 
example, in the recent wheat referendum, accumulated stocks 
were so heavy that a quota of only 23 million acres would 
have been appropriate -to adjust to normal according to law. 
However, the Congress has provided a minimum national 
allotment of 55 million acres, more than twice as great. This 
minimum is ordinarily large enough to supply our needs 
for domestic use and exports, and with normal yields offers 
almost no opportunity to reduce stocks. 

Farmers favored a cotton quota based by law on 17.6 
million acres, when a quota of 4 million would have been 
required according to the formula in the law if supplies were 
to be adjusted to normal. The allotment on which farmers 
voted was more than four times as large as would be needed 
to adjust supplies to normal. 

Votes of this kind cannot be reasonably said to indicate 
farmers’ willingness to keep supplies in line with demand 
in order to receive the support price. 

In January 1956 President Eisenhower recommended that 
because of the shortcomings of acreage allotments, the Con- 
gress should consider quantity allotments for cotton and other 
crops. The Congress has not seen fit to go in this direction. 

For a quarter of a century we have been trying to develop 
programs to reduce agricultural production. Yet during these 
years total production has increased even more rapidly than 
the increases in numbers of osr people. 

Presently some persons recommend extending acreage con- 
trols to the feed grains and the oilseed crops, a step which 
would approximately double the number of acres under gov- 
ernment control. Evidently the reasoning is that since controls 
have not worked for corn, they should be applied to the 
other feed grains. 

The acreage reserve part of the soil bank was brought into 
being only because our mounting stocks presented an in- 
tolerahle situation. Its very existence is evidence that the 
allotment programs have not worked. 

The evidence of the past quarter century is inescapable. 
Farmers will not accept, legislators will not vote, and from a 
practical standpoint administrators cannot impose the kind 
of controls which, at the price objective specified by law, 
would be necessary to bring production into line with market 
outlets. No production controls acceptable to American farm- 
ers appear capable of appreciably reducing the abundant flow 
of farm products. 

In the late ‘twenties and early ‘thirties, an effort was made, 
through the Federal Farm Board, to support farm prices by 
government purchases. The effort was generally proclaimed ~ 
a failure. The reason given for its failure was this: “You 
can’t support prices permanently and substantially above 
market levels unless you also control production.” It was this 
judgment which led to production control and the “adjustment 
principle.” Now we are discovering the limitations of pro- 
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duction controls. We are being forced into another major 
change in the direction of farm policy. 

Since we apparently cannot legislate scurcity, we must learn 
how to live with abundance. 

If farm products are abundant, the need and the challenge 
is to build markets so that this abundance can be used. We 
cannot build markets by pricing ourselves out of them. 

We have literally priced ourselves out of markets at home 
aud abroad. This is drarnatically illustrated in the case of 
corton., 

Twenty-five years ago, before the acreage control program, 
cotton grew on more than forty million acres of United States 
farm land. This year the allotment is 17.6 million acres. 
Three million acres of that allotment have gone into the soil 
bank. The actual acres of cotton produced this year seem 
likely to be about one-third as many as before the control 
program began. 

Twenty-five years ago, before American cotton growers 
began to hold the price umbrella for foreign cotton producers, 
cotton production abroad totaled 11 million bales. This past 
year foreign cotton production was twice as great, 25 million 
bales 

World production of synthetic fibers has increased during 
the past 25 years from an insignificant quantity to an 
equivalent of more than 14 million bales, an amount larger 
than the 1956 United States cotton crop. Most of the growth 
in the world market, resulting from increased population and 
increased per capita consumption, has gone to foreign cotton 
and to man-made fibers. This growth has been marked. The 
world-wide per capita increase in consumption of all fibers 
during the past 20 years was from 8.2 pounds to 9.6 pounds. 
And the world population during this period increased by 
approximately 500 million persons. 

Undoubtedly production of man-made fibers would have 
increased and foreign cotton production would have risen 
during the past 25 years even if there had been no program 
to restrict supplies and raise prices in the United States. But 
it is equally certain that the cotton program served to en- 
courage our competition and speed its expansion. 

The one-dimensional approach to farm policy is breaking 
down because of lost markets and the inability to control 
production. It is breaking down for another reason; it does 
so little for the small farmer. There are a million and a half 
farm families in the United States with total sales of less 
than $1000 a year. How much will it help a farmer like that 
to have higher price supports? His problem is volume, not 
price. Two hundred per cent of parity would not give him a 
decent level of living. . 

Most of the dollars put out to support farm prices go to 
the larger farm operators. Here, crop by crop, for a recent 
year, are percentages of the total loan funds which go to the 
5 per cent of the borrowers who took out the largest ioans: 


per cent of the dollars to 5 per cent of the borrowers 


Barley 38 
Wheat 30 
Grain Sorghum 28 
Oats 26 
Flaxseed 22 
Soybeans 20 
Corn 17 


One can argue about the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
past farm programs in reducing the disparity between farm 
and non-farm income. Whatever the judgment may be on 
this point, it seems clear that the programs have not reduced 
the income disparity within agriculture. 

The one-dimensional programs of the past have resulted in 
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part from apprehension regarding the results of advancing 
technology. Rather than risk the difficulties of iearning how 
to live with abundance, these programs have sought to create 
artificial scarcity. Government became heavily involved in 
decision-making. The winning of abundance threatened to 
result in the loss of freedom. 

In contrast to this apprehensive policy, there, is the op- 
timistic view that the technological advance is basi-aiiy good, 
that it is capable of lifting the level of material welfare here 
and abroad. There is the view that the fruits of these great 
changes should be disseminated widely, not only among our 
farm people but among all our citizens. There is the belief 
that the agricultural revolution can be modified, made to bear 
good fruit, guided into areas that would not otherwise receive 
its advantages and cushioned when the advances are more 
rapid than the structure of society will readily accommodate. 

There is the belief that our newly-won technical knowledge 
is the property of all the people and that they should share 
in its blessing. There is the feeling that the agricultural 
revolution cannot be avoided and need not be feared. This 
is a hopeful view. It willingly accepts the challenge to deal 
boldly with new forces. 


IV 


We are now at one of the turning points in agricultural 
policy. We are about to enter a new dimension—production 
in volume. 

As in geometry, when we enter a new dimension, new 
shapes and new relationships become possible. 

What kind of thinking will dominate farm policy in the 
years ahead? 

Will it be the thinking of those who have been dragged 
reluctantly into the new dimension by the shortcomings of 
the control programs which they still naturally prefer? 

Will it be the thinking of those who, with two-price plans 
or production payments, would develop new devices to exploit 
this new dimension? 

Or will it be the thinking of those who move, gradually, 
toward less interference with the market and less interference 
with individual decision making? This is the thinking of 
Secretary Benson, expressed in his recent letters to Senator 
Ellender and Congressman Cooley. In his letter of May 2, 
the Secretary made these three points: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing over-all agricul- 

tural production, despite the severe restrictions they 
impose on farmers’ freedom to produce and market. 


2. Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abun- 
dant. Under such conditions they cannot be successfully 
priced as if they were scarce. 


3. The present legal formulas governing acreage allotments 

and price supports are proving obsolete. 

The Secretary has often said that he favors price supports 
for the basic commodities, though not at levels which have 
contributed so greatly to our present problems. 

In testimony before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, on May 15, the Secretary used these words: 

“Farmers have the established right, in cooperation with 
government, to undertake programs which increase the prices 
of their products if they wish to do so. As much as any other 
group, they have the moral right to influence supply and price 
in what they deem to be their own interest. They are entitled 
to the sympathetic help of their government in meeting their 
economic problems, the same as any other group. These rights 
have been fought for and won. This Committee has led that 
fight and carried it through to victory . . . a victory which 
I applaud and defend. 
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THEODORE R. McKELDIN 


“These hard-won rights should not be used in behalf of a 
program which has the long-run effect of losing markets and 
restricting farmers’ rights to make their own decisions.” 

That we will broaden agricultural policy in the years 
ahead to include two objectives, price and volume, rather 
than the one objective, price alone, seems inevitable. The 
ground is plowed and the seedbed is ready. The question is: 
who will sow the seed and what kind of crop will be grown? 

This will be the question which dominates discussions of 
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agricultural policy in the months and years immediately 
ahead. 

We stand between two policies, one aged and weakening, 
and the other waiting to be born. On one hand is the one- 
dimensional approach which focuses almost exclusively on 
price. On the other hand is a two-dimensional policy which 
would focus on volume as well as price. 

The coming debate on agricultural policy will be an 
interesting one to spectators and participants alike. 


Foreign Policy Begins At Home 


NECESSITY OF EDUCATING OUR OWN CITIZENS 
By THEODORE R. McKELDIN, Governor of Maryland 


Delivered at the Colgate University Foreign Policy Conference, Hamilton, New Y ork, July 2, 1957 


extent that it is foreign and not domestic, is a matter 

of details profoundly modified, not to say governed, 
by existing circumstances. In all that may be called really 
fundamental our foreign policy is identical with our domestic 
policy, except in one provision. That is stated in Article 
IV, Section 4, of the Constitution of The United States: 
“The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican form of government.” 

But that provision is itself merely a detail. The basic 
policy of the United States, foreign and domestic, is to 
make it possible for every law-abiding man to live in peace 
enjoying the fruits of his own labor under laws and rulers 
approved by a majority of the people. In our own experience 
the most efficient means to that end is representative democ- 
racy, which is to say, a republican form of government; so 
we have guaranteed that form to every state. But it is as 
a means to an end. If the end be achieved, the basic policy 
of the United States will be furthered, regardless of the means. 

So stated, this seems too simple and plain to admit of 
argument. Yet it is a fact that one of the chief hindrances 
to the establishment and pursuit of a sound and consistent 
foreign policy is the tendency of our own people to forget 
or ignore this basic principle. With shocking frequency we 
have confused the means with the end. We talk of democracy 
as if it were an absolute virtue, to be listed along with liberty, 
justice and humanity, forgetting, or choosing not to believe, 
that democracy is merely a way of approach, and there may 
be and in fact are other ways of approach to liberty, justice and 
humanity. 

Does any man in his right mind believe that Winston 
Churchill is a slave? Yet he has lived all his life under 
monarchy. Does anyone believe that the Greeks who fought 
under Pericles and the Romans who fought under Cincinnatus 
were slaves? Yet they lived under dictatorship. 

As a matter of fact, whenever our own nation has been 
seriously threatened, we Americans have cheerfully abandoned 
many of the basic pri’ . les of democracy for the time being. 
Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas corpus and sharply 
abridged freedom of the press during the Civil War. Wilson, 
in 1917, and Roosevelt, in 1941, both became virtually dic- 
tators. At the outbreak of war the function of the President 
as chief executive is swallowed up by his function as com- 
mander-in-chief, and until the fighting is over democracy is 
adjourned. Yet these temporary adjournments of democracy 
have not worked any alteration in the devotion of our people 
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to liberty and justice—ample evidence that democracy is the 
means, not the end. 

Yet a great deal of the criticism of our foreign policy— 
most of the intemperate criticism—has been based upon 
some supposed failure of our diplomatic agents to give 
democracy first priority and let liberty and justice take care 
of themselves. 

Here let me draw a distinction, rather a fine one, but 
very important, between legitimate and illegitimate criticism. 
More than a dozen years ago leaders of the two major parties, 
a Democratic President and a Republican Senator, attempted 
to make this distinction plain when they formulated what 
is known as the Bipartisan Policy. They agreed, and the rank 
and file of the parties agreed with them, that criticism intended 
solely to influence an election in this country is not legitimate 
criticism of our foreign policy. 

Fair-minded men still agree with that. To denounce the 
Secretary of State, not because he is wrong, but because 
denouncing him may curry favor with some faction in this 
country, is rank dishonesty, and no more need be said about it. 

I am interested, rather, in two widely prevalent interpreta- 
tions of the principles of bipartisanism, both of whici are 
perfectly honest but both, as I believe, dreadfully wrong. 
One is the assumption that the repudiation of illegitimate 
criticism meant the repudiation of all criticism, so that any 
program the State Department hands us must be accepted 
without a murmur. 

I am sure that very few Americans accept this view one 
hundred per cent. It is too absurd. But I suspect that it is 
partially accepted by many honest and intelligent men 
and has had the effect of making them less effective critics 
than they would be otherwise. The more sincere the man, 
the more likely he is to be handicapped by doubts. When 
action that he deems unwise is taken in a specific case, his 
impulse to speak out is checked if the question arises in his 
own mind, “Do I object to this because it is wrong, or merely 
because I dislike Mr. Dulles—or Mr. Acheson before him, 
or Mr. Hull before either?” 

Such a question inevitably dulls the edge of honest criticism, 
and when honest criticism is blunted we are worse off, for 
the finest Secretary of State never possessed a monopoly of 
wisdom. Any official can profit by knowing the opinions of 
other men of brains and character. 

Yet I cannot believe that this handicap upon our estab- 
lishment of a sound foreign policy is of very great importance. 
After all, men who refrain from criticism—or refrain from 
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anything else—because they are too honest have never been 
numerous enough to have a decisive effect upon human 
aftairs 

Much more important is the other misconception of 
bipartisanism. This is the idea that American foreign policy 
must be so conducted as to further everything upon which 
our two major parties are agreed. This is by no means the 
case. Our parties are agreed on the ideals of liberty, justice 
and humanity as absolutes whose values are unchanged by 
time or space; and our foreign policy should certainly be 
designea to further these ends. 

Buc our major parties are agreed on a great many other 
things, some of which are not ideals but mere expedients. 

That is to say, they serve our needs very well, but it is not 
necessarily true that they would serve equally well an- 
other nation, in different circumstances and with different 
traditions. For example, we are agreed on trial by jury as 
the best means of protecting the rights both of the accused 
ind of the state. But it is certainly not the only way of pro- 
recting those rights, and not always the best way. In Mary- 
land, for example, the accused, even in a capital case may 
waive his right to a jury trial and submit his case to the 
judge alone; and many defendants prefer that form of trial. 

We are agreed on universal suffrage, but because it works 
to our satisfaction does not mean that it would work equally 
well in a nation staggering under a heavy load of illiteracy 
and poverty. We are agreed on separation of Church and 
State and the absolute prohibition of religious tests for official 
positions; but it would be oppression to try to impose that 
system upon Pakistan or India. 

Yet it is astonishing and, I may add, discouraging to realize 
how many perfectly honest Americans fail to make the dis- 
tinction between our ideals and our expedients and criticize 
our foreign policy for failing to do what it ought not to do. 
Many of us seem unable to realize that the ideal of liberty 
implies freedom for other nations to be different; but unless 
our foreign policy takes that into consideration it is doomed 
to failure : 

It is all very well to say that foreign policy is far removed 
from the daily activities of the ordinary citizen, but it is true 
only to a limited extent. Our representatives abroad, being 
Americans, respond to the climate of opinion in America 
as surely as the rest of us do. No doubt their special training 
modifies their response, but doesn’t eliminate it; which means 
that an uninformed, or misinformed public opinion will 
gravely affect the operations of foreign policy_in every corner 

of the earth 
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This is why I began my remarks by raising a question as 
to the distinction between foreign and domestic policy. The 
education of our own citizens is unquestionably an item of 
domestic policy; yet the maintenance of a sound and suc- 
cessful foreign policy depends in large measure on the 
development of an intelligent and informed public opinion 
at home. 

A large number of agencies, public and private, are 
working to that end, and doing admirable work—as witness 
this conference in which we are participating. The American 
people are being given more complete information, more 
carefully and skillfully analyzed, on foreign affairs than they 
have ever had before. I cannot be too emphatic in expressing 
my admiration for this work and my hope that it will be 
continued and expanded. 

At the same time I am inclined to believe that we might 
do well to balance this flood of information on the foreign 
situation by paying a good deal more attention to the 
domestic situation—not the trend of daiiy events, but the 
basic relation of the American republic to the other free 
nations. I have no hesitation in saying that it is not thoroughly 
understood by a majority of our people. The confusion of 
ideals with expedients is wide-spread and by no means con- 
fined to the unlettered. It goes high up the scale of education 
and cultivation. I have encountered men whose native in- 
telligence was powerful enough to win them great success in 
the world, but who nevertheless harbored positively childish 
notions of what the United States seeks to do, or ought to do 
in the rest of the world. 

As long as this confusion exists 1: is idle to expect our 
foreign service to operate at the highest level of efficiency. 
You may have the best-trained men imaginable, patriotic, 
hard-working, devoted; but if they are constantly subjected 
to criticism based on a completely wrong conception of what 
they are supposed to do and are trying to do, those men 
cannot possibly do the best work of which they are capable. 

When General Hancock was running for President in 1880 
he evoked a storm of ridicule by the remark, “The Tariff 
is a local issue.” But it was perfectly true. Most men’s attitude 
toward the tariff was determined by what they thought was 
the effect of the tariff on their own local interests. Perhaps 
I shall be inviting ridicule by the observation that foreign 
policy is very largely a domestic issue. Nevertheless, it is 
true; for until we create a domestic public opinion with a 
better understanding of what it is all about, our foreign policy 
will continue to be hampered and harassed by many avoidable 
faults and failures. 


A Universal Code of Juridical Principles 


WITHOUT A MORAL CODE DISARMAMENT TALKS ARE BUT POLITICAL MANEUVERS 
By JOSE M. De AREILZA, Ambassador of Spain 


Delivered at the Commencement, Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland, June 9, 1957 


T IS ESPECIALLY GRATIFYING for me as Ambassador 
of Spain in the United States to speak before you this 
evening at the commencement exercises of Loyola 

College here in Baltimore. 

While we are gathered in this friendly and pleasant at- 
mosphere, 130 million European Christians are continuing 
their daily tragic struggle for survival in the eastern lands 
of Soviet-occupied Europe. I mention them, not because I 
do not feel the same pity toward all the other hundreds of 


millions who are also under Communist domination in 
Russia, China, North Vietnam, or North Korea. I mention 
them because from that one-third of humanity which is now 
subjected to Communist rule, these are free people who, 
after 15 centuries of European Christian culture, have been 
thrown into the horrid melting pot of the Soviet Empire 
without any kind of moral, political, or social justification. 
The Second World War suddenly brought the frontiers of 
freedom and civilized life 1,000 miles back to the heart of 
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JOSE M. DE AREILZA 


the Old World and we do not realize to what extent that 
tremendous historic achievement will change the shape of 
the whole world itself in the near future. These 130 million 
European Christians, who are our brothers in faith and culture, 
have been undergoing the biggest and most atrocious techni- 
cal process to eradicate the basic principles of their way of 
life. Since these countries were occupied by the Soviet troops, 
not only were the intellectual classes, the professionals, as 
well as the ruling members of society, killed or deported to 
Siberia, but even the churches, universities, archives, public 
libraries, and the centers of investigation were annihilated in 
order to start afresh a brand new Communist education which 
is trying to change with a false picture even the past national 
traditions of these countries. This is one of the greatest 
challenges of history, and indeed one of the great challenges 
of our time. As one of the most prominent statesmen in 
Europe has put it recently: It is a new form of international 
delinquency which has appeared in the world after the Second 
World War, with a systematic attack on a free country by 
international Communists, not only through direct military 
threat or occupation, but also by the more subtle medium 
of infiltration, sabotage, occupation of key positions, radio- 
waved campaigns of smearing and slandering, economic 
pressure, organized riots, revolutionary strikes, and political 
assassination. This new terrible form of menace is a big 
dark cloud hanging over our future, which you young men 
of America do not realize yet, because you are privileged to 
live in a strong and free country, far away from the boundaries 
in which the free world finishes and the world of slavery 
begins. 

And in a parallel way this same world, which, through 
technological progress of every kind, is becoming smaller 
day by day, has also discovered the new warfare of thermo- 
nuclear bombs and guided missiles. Thus, a whole new era 
has become apparent to the military minds and all the previous 
concepts of strategy have become obsolete. The terrific power 
of thermonuclear bombs, not only for their capacity to destroy 
human lives, but also for their long-range possibilities of 
hazardous effects on future generations yet unborn, has filled 
with deep concern the scientists as well as the statesmen and 
rulers in every country. Actually, there are only 2 or perhaps 
3 great powers which today could wage a thermonuclear 
war with their own weapons. But the discoveries in that 
field are progressing so rapidly that it is not difficult to fore- 
cast the day in which the thermonuclear weapons could 
also be manufactured, not only by the big, but even by the 
small nations. The situation then could become terrific. A 
new conception of power will compel mankind to revise 
previous pdlitical and international points of view in order 
to prevent the destruction of civilization. 

I should like now to bring to your consideration some of 
the responses that as a Western European I believe are 
adequate to that great challenge. I belong to an old country 
which was a world power in the past, and achieved some 
important goals in history, such as the discovery of the New 
World, the propagation of the Catholic faith to hundreds 
of millions, and the creation of moral principles which sus- 
tained the Catholic unity back to the 16th century, and 
produced such extraordinary human personalities as Ignatius 
of Loyola, my fellow-countryman of the Spanish Basque 
provinces, who founded what he called “the Army of Jesus,” 
that is, the Jesuit Order. 

As a Spaniard, I have had, along with others of my genera- 
tion, a personal experience against the threat of communism. 
That great menace was not so well known to the world in 
1936 when my country had to face the danger from the 
inside; when a left-wing government had given away the 
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key positions of the State to pro-Soviet agents. The Spanish 
people had to fight fiercely for 3 long years to defend Spain's 
way of life against the forces of aggression which were 
attempting to turn our country into the first Soviet satellite 
state in Europe. Think of all the different circumstances 
under which the world would have lived in these past 21 
years had Spain become a satellite country, located at the 
entrance of the western Mediterranean Sea, with a strong 
heritage and cultural influence in the 20 Spanish-speaking 
countries of America. Think of what could have happened 
in the Second World War and in these past years of the cold 
war had we been ruled in Madrid by a pro-Soviet government, 
menacing the whole system of Western free nations from 
behind the Pyrenees. Our fight, which was a terrible civil war, 
was carried out at a heavy cost in human lives, one-half 
million, and the total destruction of many cities, buildings 
and industries. Shortly after we emerged victorious from 
that fight, the Second World War broke out and we main- 
tained a strict neutrality in order to heal our own wounds 
and to restore the principles of civilization under law and 
order. A firm hand was needed, and General Franco provided 
it with his unimpeachable moral standing and the principles 
of the Catholic faith. 

But when we think now of what remains to be done in 
the future, we believe that, primarily, it is not only a problem 
of shaping our national life on the patterns of this or the other 
political system, with more or less democratic freedoms, but 
to bring up the new generations, based on the fundamental 
principles of Christian faith, of personal dignity, of national 
pride, of Inve of country, of her freedom, which, in the long 
run, are the only foundations that can really bring a sub- 
stantial antidote against the poison of communism. 

Let us take the case of Hungary, for instance. In the up- 
rising last October we read reports of the unbelievable heroic 
struggle of a small nation with no arms and practically no 
army, valiantly fighting for its very life against the over- 
whelming onslaught of the Soviets, who tried to crush the 
upheaval of the freedom fighters in Budapest. Everything 
seems to have been done by the Soviets in the past 10 years 
to eradicate the last vestige of the traditional way of life 
of the Hungarians. Hundreds of thousands of the ruling 
classes were killed or sent to concentration camps, and the 
state police seemed to have every thread in their hands 
Nevertheless, it was the peasants, the young workers, and 
the young university students such as yourselves, who fought 
the battle with bricks, stones, iron bars, and small guns, 
against the big tanks of the Soviet tyrants. The issue was lost 
and, to short-sighted observers, it appeared to be a major 
setback, but certain it is that, at that time, the fight of 
Hungary for national freedom and independence started, 
and it will continue until, at long last, she achieves her goal. 

The example of Hungary affirms what I said before. The 
seed of the religious conscience, the sense of national freedom, 
the worth of human dignity, are such strong forces and are 
so deeply rooted in the soul of man that neither barbarism 
nor atrocity can ever destroy them, and they will always remain 
alive in the conscience of future generations. 

With reference to the other big challenge, the tremendous 
danger of an all-out thermonuclear war which will destroy 
mankind in a satanic clash of forces, I will also say, as a 
Spaniard, what I think could be a sound response to that 
complicated question. 

It is a source of great pride to us as Spaniards to think of 
our motherland as the one which made possible the discovery, 
civilization, and conquest of two-thirds of the whole American 
continent. It was one of the great epics of history. The most 
imaginative historian could not have foreseen that in less 
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than 50 years—from 1500 to 1550—a handful of some 
thousands of Spanish soldiers and adventurers, sometimes on 
horseback, but nearly always on foot, could discover, occupy, 
and colonize the land of the Americas, from Florida and the 
Mississippi, down to Cape Horn near the South Pole. It 
actually happened, and about 13 million of native Indians 
who live], most of them, South of the Rio Grande, were 
baptized and converted to the Christian faith and settled 
down in thousands of cities, with a whole system of highways, 
bridges, ports and many centers of culture, schools, colleges 
and universities. But the challenge that the New World posed 
to the Spanish was not only one of nature and physical 
difficulties. They also had the intimate problem of finding 
some juridical principle which would justify them for domi- 
ating these vast lands and submitting to Spain these millions 
of people who were more in number than the 10 million of 
Spaniards who lived in the Peninsula. It was a Dominican 
Friar at the University of Salamanca who, in the sixteenth 
century, at the time when Ignatius of Loyola was fighting 
his battle in defense of the Pope and the unity of Christianity, 
wrote his famous immortal books in which he posed and 
solved the great question. Vitoria thought that the moral 
principles which ruled the Christian community of nations 
in the Old World could also be applied to the New World, 
not because of the fact that these new people had become 
converts of our religion but for the more fundamental fact 
that they were endowed by divine decree with an immortal 
soul, and therefore had the right to the respect and dignity 
of any man, whether Christian or not. There and then, inter- 
national law was born, and I have many times seen, with 
emotion, the effigy of Vitoria depicted on the walls of the 
Supreme Court in Washington, as a tribute paid by the high 
respect of the judicial powers of this country to the ourt- 
standing personality of the founder of modern international 
law. 

Vitoria said: “let us make a new law for a new world.” 
Let us take his words as our motto. Let us make a new law for 
a new challenge. More than ever mankind needs today an 
international code of principles to which to refer in every 
dispute, friction, or tension. More than ever people can only 
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feel at ease, to avoid a crazy road to destruction, by sub- 
mitting these to the principles of an international code. 

Before World War II, a famous French statesman said: 
“Peace is one and indivisible.” We can today change these 
words and say that international morality is one and indivisible 
because there can be no international law nor international 
code to be applied to every country if there is not a previous 
acceptance of international principles, which, of course, need 
a previous acceptance of the same code of morals. 

This is the great challenge, my friends, which the world 
offers today ial in the near future. We face a terrific danger. 
Not only a physical danger of absolute destruction, but also 
something which is just as bad: the establishment through 
terror and barbaric methods of a society without any concern 
for man’s dignity as a human being, without any recognition 
of the soul of man as a sparkle of God's intelligence, without 
any belief in the ultimate eternal projection of human actions 
and their moral evaluation, and therefore without any respect 
for human freedom. A society ruled tyranically by an absolute 
monster, whether unipersonal or collective, who dominates 
with ruthless cruelty and uses men as mechanical instruments, 
as pieces of machinery, as robots of economic interest, thus 
changing society into an ant-hill or a beehive and shifting 
the sense of our existence from history to natural history, from 
spiritual values to statistics, from sentiments to figures. 

We must arrive, I said before, at a universal code of 
juridical principles, to avoid the final disaster. Thus we must 
agree On a previous morality, on the definition of good and 
evil exigible to all. But a supreme spiritual principle must 
be also accepted to make the morals work. That brings us 
back to religion as the fundamental code of our individual 
or collective behavior. International communism is anti- 
religious because it is itself a fanatic, demoniac religion, an 
antireligion, I'd dare say. The Communists know that man 
needs a transcendental appeal 10 give a meaning to life. 
Therefore they have invented the historic materialism and 
the phony dream of a paradise on earth, an economic para- 
dise, with no hope for an after-death existence. 

Our response must be exactly the contrary: To awaken in 
every man the hope of eternal life through the grace of God; 
to emphasize his feelings of freedom, his personal dignity, 
his resemblance to the Creator. The Spanish poet and mystic 
Saint John of the Cross wrote: “One single thought of the 
human mind is worth the whole universe,” because only the 
true believers in God are also the true believers in man. Once 
more in history not only religio est libertas (religion is 
freedom ), but also religio est Pax (religion is peace). 

In closing, I should like to say that when I read about 
the disarmament talks which are going on as a good approach 
to peace and, unquestionably, with good faith on the part of 
the free world, I think there must be a clear previous under- 
standing of what will be the common morality that shall pre- 
vail in international agreements. As long as there is bad faith 
on one side, and no acceptance of these moral principles, all 
the disarmament talks will be disarmament appearances only, 
or political maneuvers, but the substantial threat will remain 
the same. As long as these fundamental questions are not 
solved, the free world must remain united, alert, and vigilant. 
The free world must likewise remain strong in all fields, 
even in the dangerous field of thermonuclear weapons. A 
passage in the Bible reads: “Una manu sua faciebat opus et 
altera tenebat gladium.” (One hand made the work and the 
other held the sword.) And it was also said in the Book: 
“Beware of the disarmed prophets, because they will perish.” 

Truth will make us free, but let us protect the truth with 
a shield of strength, let us live for the truth and let us die 
for it if it becomes necessary. 





